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SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1968 

U.S. Senate, 

Special Subcommittee on Indian Education of the 

Committee on Labor and Pxtblic Welfare, 

Flagstaff , Jrxriz. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :10 am., in tire Stu- 
dent Activity 1 Building, *Srthem Arizona tfniyenuty, Senator Kobert 
F. Kennedy, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Kennedy (presiding) and hannin. » 

Committee staff present: Adrian Parmeter and John Gray, profes- 
sional staff members of the subcommittee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Senator Kennedy of New York. The hearings will come to order. 

I am delighted to be in the State of my colleague, ^enator Fannin. 
It was the initiative of Senator Fannin that established our committee 
on Indian education. He was greatly interested, .*- know, as Governor 
of this State. Ho has been very much committed to this subject since 
he has been in the Senate of the United States. # - .. , j 

I think between Senator Fannin, Senator Harris, of Oklahoma, and 
Senator McGovern, of South Dakota, more effort has been made on 
behalf of the Indian than at any other previous time. We recognize our 
special responsibility to the first citizens We recognize also thad we 
haven’t met that obligation. We have had treaty obligations and made 
promises to the Indians which we have not kept. 

We are here to examine the subject to see if we can make some su^- 
o-estion, not only to the legislative branch of the Government, but to 
the executive branch of the Government as well, to improve the educa- 

tion of the Indian child. t ^ 

Statistics show quite clearly how we have failed 65 percent of the 
Indian chil dren dropping out of school, a high unemployment rate m 
many parts of the United States, a feeling of hopelessness and despair 
among Indian children, and we have not done what we should have 
done to encourage the Indian child to improve his education, to inci ease 
his educational possibilities, to go on to a university or college indeed 
to become the lawyers, doctors, engineers, and teacheis that they are 

Ca The & w hole history and culture of the Indian here in the United 
States has shown that they can take on this position of leadership, take 
on the position of direction and responsibility, and it is by the fact that 
we have failed the Indian child that he has not in some cases, and m 
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many areas, lived up to his potential. We want to rectify that, and both 
Senator Fannin and I are committed to that. 

I am sorry that I personally have missed the last 2 days of field- 
work. We had scheduled some hearings and then something came 
up, such as my running for President, so I am involved in that en- 
deavor. At times, I want to assure you, that I’d rather be with the 
Indians, but I also feel that although I want to do all I can as chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education that I think it 
is very likely that I could do more for the Indians as President of the 
United States. But, in any case, whatever it might be I am delighted to 
be here with my colleague and I just give that as an explanation as 
to why I haven’t been here during the full period of fieldwork, how 
interested I am, and I know how much Senator Fannin has accom- 
plished by proceeding. So, I am delighted to be here and I am looking 
forward to hearing from the witnesses and I am pleased to be in the 
State of my colleague, Senator F annin, whom I now turn the hearing 
over to. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL J. FANNIN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF ARIZONA 

Senator Fannin. Thank you Chairman Kennedy. It is a privilege 
to have you here with us in Arizona and to have had the opportunity 
to work with you in this endeavor. 

We have, Senator Kennedy, some very famous people here in this 
room, many that are very well informed in the programs that we are 
discussing here today. We have Annie Wauneka who won the Presi- 
dent’s Freedom Award. She is a great leader. 

Would you mind just standing? 

I think you had the privilege of meeting her last night at Window 
Rock. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And previously also. 

Senator Fannin. Previously, fine. 

We have a program that has taken us to many areas of the country, 
but I think most importantly here in Arizona. We are here to listen 
to the people who have a vital interest in Indian education. This 
committee was formed for the specific purpose of going to you, the 
leaders throughout the Ration, to get your ideas and your thoughts 
as to what can best be done to educate our Indian youngsters. W^e 
are very proud of these youngsters and I know that as we have 
traveled around, both here in Arizona and in other States, I know 
that as Senator Kennedy has been in Idaho and California and other 
States, we have observed that these youngsters have abilities. 

In the last 2 days I have had the privilege of visiting four maj or 
Indian Reservations here in my home State to talk with the Indian 
leaders, parents, children, and school officers, and this is what we 
wanted to do and what we are going to do. We have learned very 
much, both in the past 2 days and our past trips to California, Okla- 
homa, and other places. "We have seen successes and failures — medi- 
ocrity and excellence on the part of schools, teachers, and others 
working with these children. 

There are many of you here in this room whom I would like to rec- 
ognize but we do not have time. But, I would like to say that I could 
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.rive an illustration of what can be done by a 
guard. At the Bough Kook d »— 

LreuUtutl^nln obi”wi!.at £ ^est jr the future of these 

Want to lmow that our p rogram can last for 5 y^rsor^nore. con _ 

On the Navaio Reservation in our travels we saw two schools- si e- 
y -jp both with dedicated teachers and concerned administrators. 

One of these schools was trying all sorts of 2d 

rin+ton and creativity to the solution of its problems. The otiiei seemea 
to te iS hke mlnT others on the reservation the same routines, the 

financed, and perhaps too large to do a really first-rate job. 1 am sure 

th A y k^ d f^r?ftSft°irSgh these schools are only a few 
hundred yards apart, they hardly ever speak to each in y 

nwanized or meaningful way about their common problems and 
interests Teachers in one school knew very little about what was 
on in the other. This is indeed unfortunate, for both have dedicated 

people who could profit by such an exchange. , , w ;+b excite- 

P When we visited the Papago Reservation I watched witii excite 
ment and pleasure the progress made by the Pa P a f ° ^^ g^ St ^ d 
years or so in education and in the development of community and 

tri i a saw a thl rS e^fience of that in a young lady who is with us here 
todav and I invited her here, Mr. Chairman, Marian Antone, to tell 
you and all the people here what is really needed in our program 

education for Indian children. 1 -tt. * * r»nr>he has 

The Theodore Roosevelt Boarding School at Fort Apacti 
struggled valiantly since the 1920’s to provide a decent education 
and Thorne for Indian children from several tribes. But, there we 
witnessed a school that has never had adequate funds or adequate 
staffing. These are the things that we want to help correct. We may 
only be able to make recommendations, but I am sure as the chair- 
man has indicated that they will be strong recommendations. 
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Senator Ken nedy of New York. May I add, if things change maybe 
we can even put those recommendations into effect. 

Senator Fannin. If realistic necessity dictates that we must have 
boarding schools for these children, then they deserve the best, the 
best talent and professional expertise, the best facilities and as close to a 
warm homelike environment as we can get for them. Let us move now 
to utilize the many possibilities and opportunities this site offers and 
show the N ation what can and must be done. 

I wish to express my thanks to some of you here in this room and 
I can look around and see quite a number of you that have been so 
helpful in this work. 

Now, we know that you are going to speak from your hearts and 
that you are going to open your minds to the problems that we face, 
all of us together. We certainly will do everything we can to carry 
through with your recommendations and the recommendation of 
others as to what can be done in this regard. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. The first witness is Mr. Peter 
McDonald, Director of the Office of Navajo Economic Opportunity, 
Window Rock, Ariz. 

Proceed, Mr. McDonald. 

STATEMENT OF PETER McDONALD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE 

OF NAVAJO ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, FORT DEFIANCE, ARIZ. 

Mr. McDonald. Senator Kennedy, Senator Fannin, first I would 
like to preface my remarks to the subcommittee with thanks for their 
interest in American Indian education. The statement I have here is 
from the Navajo Tribe, and it relates to the needs and desires of the 
Navajo people for the education of their young people. 

First I would like to co mm ent about the Navajo Education Com- 
mittee of whom Mr. Allen A. Yazzi is the chairman, and he was 
scheduled to be here this morning but was unable to make it. 

The Navajo Education Committee appreciates the importance of 
the task of educating all of these young Indian people, the Navajo 
young people, and since 1966 the Bureau and the Education Committee 
have Deen working to improve the education of the Navajo people. 
The goals have been _ to attack the unique problems of the Indian stu- 
dents by the provision of unique programs suited to the needs of 
these students as with the English as a second language program. 
There has been an effort to seek maximum involvement of the parents 
and tribal leaders in the education program to develop and to endeavor 
in every way possible to have the full utilization of the resources in- 
cluding the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, , Public Law 89—10 
and other similar programs which benefit the Indian people. 

The committee in the past 2 years has sought and seen involvement 
of parents and tribal leaders reach a new height, and the committee 
had set aside several days during the year for honoring parents and 
tribal leaders. 

I would like to then go to some of the recommendations. I have a 
prepared statement. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That’s fine, the whole statement 
will go into the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McDonald follows:) 
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Pkepared Statement of Peter MacDonald, Executive Director, Office of 
Navajo Economic Opportunity, Fort Defiance, Artz. 

Members of the U.S. Senate Subcommitee on Indian Education : I am thankful 
that I was given this opportunity to testify to the Committee regarding tr ^ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Education on Indian reservations^ 

My name is Peter MacDonald, Executive Director of the Office of Navajo 
Economic Opportunity, Fort Defiance, Arizona. I am a full Blood Navajo Indian, 
born and reared on the Navajo Reservation. I received my elementary education 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs school system. I attended the beginner grade, 
1st srrade and 2nd grade at the Teeenospos Day School, Teecnospos, Arizona, on 
a day basis. I attended the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th grades at the Shiprock Boarding 

School, Shiprock, New Mexico. . 

There are* several points on which I should like to make comments regarding 
the educational system of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and they are as follows: 

1. Boarding schools . — It has been the philosophy of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to bring Indian students from their homes to some central location ana 
keep the students for nine months on a boarding basis. The justification, for tnis 
is generally rationalized to be necessary because there are no roads to buss the 
children, on a daily basis, and secondly, it is an economic necessity for it helps 
the family hv having the child fed and cared for at a boarding school. I am sure 
that the "aforementioned justification is true, but my own personal opinion is 
that through imaginative and creative administration, the lack of roads can be 
overcome and, if indeed, the majority of the families need welfare assistance 
to care for and feed their children, it should not be done through the Education 
Program but through a properly administered social program for the price that 
the children must pay to attend boarding schools at an early age far exceeds 

the justification. . . _ , 

The child at the boarding school is completely deprived of parental supervision 
and, as a consequence, his future is effected to the extent that his understanding 
of humanity, the real purpose of life, etc., is either deprived, diminished or 
distorted and, as a result, the child becomes merely a Charley McCarthy or a 
dummy which mimics the white man’s ways. This kind of education has pro- 
duced, within the last twenty years, a reservoir of young men and women who 
are having a difficult time finding the right handle on what life is all about. 
Yes, there are a few, because of various circumstances, who have made it 
through to the other side and are making adequate progress and are self-de- 
pendent. I oppose Boarding Schools for children under the age of 15 years. 
Efforts can be made to make the dormitory living suitable, but we cannot sub- 
stitute parental supervision no matter wbat we do. 

2 Education objectives and goals . — Tbe educational goals and objectives or 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs need to be defined in terms of what are they 
trying to accomplish. I say this because, for the last 100 years, it seems that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has taken the education, of the Indian children 
as their secondary effort to their purpose and function on the Indian reservations. 

Often times, if one can review the activities of the Bureau, in the past, it 
seems that there is more concern far the land and the manipulation of trustee- 
ship than the education of the American Indians with the idea that, through 
education (proper educational goals) Indians can become self-sufficient by 
creating an economic activity through the creation of new wealth on the Indian 
reservation with Imaginatory and creativity rather than to depend upon distribu- 
tion of the existing meager resources and wealth of the Indian reservations. 
If the philosophy is to educate American Indians so that they can generate new 
wealth through creativity and imaginativity, the kind of education on the part 
of educators should be restructured, restructured so that it can do exactly 
just that. I say this because, just merely processing Indian children through 
high school and college without special attention to their deficiencies and needs 
will not accomplish this goal until after another 100 years. To accomplish this 
within the next 15 or 20 years, a massive educational program structured to 

produce massive results is necessary. * . , , _ , . 

* We can take a lesson from our own American society. America is independent 
and self-sufficient because she has excess of leadership. It is only because we 
do have excess leadership that democracy works for America. If the American 
Indians are to have democracy on the reservations, they must also have an 
excess of leadership (at the present time, there are economic dictatorship and 
no evidence of free enterprise; therefore, the only resemblance of democracy 
is the fact that every four years, the Indians are required to vote for a repre- 
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sentative bo the Tribal Council). What I believe to be an excess of leadership 
is that there must be an excess of leadership at every level of expertise. We 
must have an excess amount of doctors, lawyers, educators, bankers, econo- 
mists, technicians, and various sub-professionals. If the Indians have a suffi- 
cient number of leaders in the aforementioned categories, they can establish 
their own communities, create their own w T ater systems, develop their own 
economy through their own development of their own resources and industri- 
alization for commercial enterprise. 

Today, we do have some college graduates with degrees in various fields but 
leadership is still lacking because not everyone who receives a college degree will 
become the kind of leader who Will create new wealth through new ideas and 
imagination. Many of us will receive our degrees and resign to teaching second 
grade for the rest of our lives or reach our professional limitation and plateau 
at some level and only one or two percent of us will be those who will have the 
extra quality to lead the rest of us to a new level. Today, because there are 
about only 75 to 100 Indians graduating from college, we can only look to perhaps 
one out of this 100 to be the kind of a leader that will lead the remainder and if 
we are to remain with the present system, we will wait many, many years before 
we can achieve what we want to achieve, with the American Indians, regarding 
self-sufficiency. This means that we must shoot for better percentage of leader- 
ship material and the only way we can do this is through a very comprehensive 
educational program for the Indians. 

3. Should the Bureau of Indian Affairs continue to operate schools on the 
Indian reservations ? — As I have said earlier, it appears that the Bureau of 
India r. Affairs more-or-less, operated Indian education as a secondary function. 
Therefore, perhaps, the quality of education has never really caught up to what 
it should be on the basis of the difficulty and the challenge of educating a deprived 
group of people with different social and cultural values, as well as, an unde- 
veloped land base. _ , 

I believe the educational program for American Indians deserves the greatest 
of minds that can be enlisted as well as the involvement and participation of 
the people being served. In this respect, I do not believe that the Bureau of 
Indian Affqjrs can do an effective job if it is also concerned with land manage- 
ment, welfare, and economic development on the Navajo Indian reservations. I 
feel that the education of the Indians on a broad and long-range basis requires 
a full-time effort so that progress and results can be measured agaiust the goals 

and objectives. . 

Perhaps, a separate Department of Indian Education is the answer to a con- 
certed effort on Indian education just as there is a Division of Indian Health 
in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. We must keep always in 
mind that the Indians do not want termination unless they feel that they are 
ready for termination. Therefore, any consideration to abolish the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs must be approached with prior discussions with Indian people 

themselves. __ „ T 

My statement regarding taking the education out of the Bureau or Indian 
Affairs' hands does not mean termination, but rather leave land management, 
welfare, economic development, etc. out of education. Education of Indian children 
should be left to the Indian people and Educators. I am available to further 
elaborate on any of the above statement. 

Mr. McDonald. So, I will not bother to read the statement but 
rather to give you a few highlights of some of the needs as expressed 
by the Navajo people. 

The concern of this Senate committee, as I understand, that it 
is necessary for students, young and old, to attend boarding school 
or rather not to attend boarding school is shared by the Navajo Reser- 
vation Education Committee. The attempt and the effort on the 
part of the Education Committee of the Navajo Tribe is to have as 
many day schools for its young children as possible. 

Also, I would like to say here that so far as the Navajo Tribe is con- 
cerned, X am as you said the executive director of the Navajo 
Economic Opportunity. We have had the Headstart program for the 
4- and 5-year-olds, all of whom are on a day basis, and there is 
involvement of parents and it appears that this is the kind of educa- 
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tion. that is most needed on the reservation. Although the Bureau, the 
public schools, and mission schools have made progress in the area ox 
Indian education, Navajo education, I believe that the quality and the 
quantity of education lias not kept pace with the need of the Navajo 
young people. What I mean here is that there is a need for total edu- 
cation of the young people. It is not good enough just to learn to read, 
to write, and to speak English. This is not the end of education so far 
as the Navajo parents are concerned.. They want total education where 
the child has an experience of learning what life is, how to cope with 
life as it is today, and much of this education must and should come 
from the parents. Therefore, I believe that the kind of education that 
the Navajo people would like to have for their children, as I said, is 
total education heyond learning to read, to write, and speak English* 
And then the quality of education must be such that there is a pro- 
gression in the area of professions that are needed on the reservation* 

The Navajo Reservation, as you know, is the largest reservation, 
about the size of the State of West Virginia, and if the Indian people- 
in this case Navajo people — if they are to become self-sufficient ancl 
self-determining then we must have the professionals and the tech- 
nicians who go along in making a community and making this State 
and making tke Nation. If we do not have this, we do not have lawyers* 
if we do not have engineers, the doctors, and the civil engineers, the 
city administrators, to make the Navajo Nation an economy which the 
Navajo people can depend on, then we cannot hope to see this in the 
near future. What I am saying is that in order for us to be self-suffi- 
cient then we must have trained people. And, with as l ar g e a 
geographic area as the Navajo Reservation, we do not even have 
a junior college, a university, or even a technical school to foster this* 
and many times the development of the reservation is hampered be- 
cause the school facilities, the educational facilities, are not the kind 
of facilities that industry would like to come to on the reservation. 

That is tall I have right now unless you have some questions to ask. 

Senator Kenistedy of New York. Senator Fannin. 

Senator Fannin. Mr. MacDonald, I understand that you have done 
some planning as far as roads are concerned whereby you could have 
community centers with the school as its central item of endeavor. That 
you would have roads across the reservation to promote the overall 
programs, -but it would also give you an opportunity to have schools 
m various areas of the reservation. Do you have any explanation of 
your program that is planned ? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, there are plans now to put in schools so that 
more of the young people can be served on a day basis, and I think this 
is one of the moves in the right direction, because we, as I said, the 
Navajo people would prefer if it is possible to have the young people 
go to school from home, and right now one of the biggest arguments 
is that they cannot because there are no roads, and no roads because 
there isn’t any money. So, you might say we want money to build 
roads and to 'build better schools and better facilities. But, this is not 
the total answer. I think the quality of the education goes right along 

with this. ' . 

Senator Fanotn. I certainly agree. We are working toward that, as 
we have both stated, but at the same time we do want to go forward 
with the program so the youngsters, if possible, con live at home and 
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receive an excellent education at a community center school where that 
there might be just a general store, a service station or whatever might 
be needed, and could be utilized beneficially. But also from the stand- 
point of industry, you - *e not going to be able to promote industries 
unless you have people available to work in those industries, so it is a 
very important factor in your overall planning. . 

So that is why, Mr. Chairman, I hope that they can furnish us an 

explanation of what they are working to do. . . 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, X think we can furnish you this information. 
It is not in the testimony right now. 

Senator Fannin, I understand. . , , , , 

Mr. McDo nald . But, it is a necessary thing, as you said, and the 
tribe is very much interested in this program. I would like to say that 
the education program is very necessary. It is the thing which the 
tribe looks to for a solution of its many social and economic problems. 

Senator Fannin. Well, I have talked to the Bureau of Public Hoads 
people and also the BIA representatives with the hope that we could 
go forward with this program not only on the Navajo Reservation 
but on other reservations because I feel that this is the key factor in 
our education program, that this will permit our youngsters to be edu- 
cated and the parents to take a part in the education program. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I offered some legislation a year 
ago to give tax incentives and tax credits to industry to locate on 
Indian reservations and thus employ Indians who are presently un- 
employed. Do you think that kind of effort would be productive • 

Mr. McDonald. Very much so. I have in this testimony here, which 
I would like to read, remarks pertaining to taxes on the reservation 
and tax incentives for industry. 

The State and the Bureau of Indian Affairs school systems have for 
some time been emphasizing shifting the schools responsibility and 
financing to the State, and as the State_ and the county take over part 
of this responsibility when the Public Law 815 and the 874 and 
Johnson-O’Malley money does not meet the total required program 
for that particular school then the county and the State puts in the 
money. Where do they get their money? They get their money from 
the taxpayers who are on the reservation. • 

Let’s take the Apache County on the Navajo. In the Apache County 
there are only two taxpayers on the Navajo Reservation. One is the 
El Paso Natural Gas and the other one is a small trader post, the 
Carrigan Trading Post, and it is these two taxpayers who are assessed 
probably four or five times the normal school tax assessment outside 
the reservation. So, they are carrying a very heavy burden and because 
of this we cannot say to industry that you have a tax leeway, a 
protection . , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That is why we gave some special 
tax incentive and tax credit to locate on the reservation and in turn 
there would be greater incentive to build the roads and beyond that 
we would perhaps have these community centers with the schools 
which might be advisable. 

Mr. McDonald. Yes; I think it would be a great help. 

Senator Ke nnedy of New York. Could I ask you another question? 
How many Navajos graduate from college, university, each year ? 

Mr. McDonald. I would say about 30. 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. And how many children are there, 

I mean altogether ? 

Mr. McDostald. ^bout 40,0M school age childt-en. ^ ^^ Rn 

Senator Kennedy of New York. ±5ut you — ~~ *=> 

uate each year that are N avajos ? 

Sen cio^?E n nedtT of New York. How many of the 30 go on to post- 
graduate studies to be doctors, lawyers, or engineers ? Ho you have any 

S^^cH^nIed. Probably about 1 percent or something like that, 
very small. For one thing, the scholarship program isn t available tor 

the graduate students , . ,, , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You mean ]ust three or four a year 

S °Mr. t McDoNALD. Yes, go on; but maybe every other year maybe one 

° r sS > ator S KENNES? e of d bIKvY ork. And then out of the 40 in the col- 
lege, how many of them stay on the reservation? Do most of tiiem 

leave the reservation and go on to the cities ? 

Mr. McDonald. No ; I would say about 50-50, 50 percent come back. 
Senator Kennedy of New York. Some of them stay ? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. „ „ . , A i 1Q a 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Now, there are approximately 130 
different education programs in the Federal Government. I have a list 
of some of them and perhaps some are applicable to the Indians, to 
you think the people have difficulty sorting out which educational 
programs are available for them and which ones they should apply 
for ® 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. I think that is one problem but I think that 
isn’t all the problem. A lot of times with all the assistance that is in 
the Federal program that has been made available to the individual 
often times the individual is not prepared so therefore there is a high 
dropout rate. This is probably the fault of tho preparation of the 
individual. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How many of your Nava] os start 
in college ? Ho you have any figures on that ? ^ J 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. Each vear at least between 350 to 400 stare. 
Senator Kennedy. And you have only 40 that finish ? 

Mr. McHonald. Around 30 or 40 finish. , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That is a very, very high dropout 

r8it6 * isn’t it ^ 

Mr McHonald. It is. Oftentimes I tend to believe that there are 
many factors that lead to this. One of the factors I know is probably 
the identity. Everyone talks about identity, but I believe that if a per- 
son started a good root in his own culture and f ormed a pnilosophy 
and aspirations then he can achieve. One of the things that I know is 
that there is a false start- all the time in many of these young people. 
You want to get a certain place but then you don’t have the necessary 
foundation or preparation to get there, so it becomes a frustration. 
And, second, is the value of seeing soma other Indians of high posi- 
tion, capacity ; then you want to aspire to that level.- If you dont 
see this, then there is no incentive or aspiration toward that goal. 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you, Mr. McDonald. 

Senator Fannin. I was just going to ask how much improvement 
has there been in the past 10 years as far as the percentage of high 
school students on the Navajo Reservation that are going on to college 

Has it changed very much ? , , , . . 

Mr. McDonald. Yes; I think the last 10 years probably the increase 
has been almost double. One of the reasons is because we have more 
young kids, and second, there is more desire to get a higher education. 

Senator Fannin. One of the complaints that we had from some of 
the Papago youngsters was that the scholarships did not provide 
sufficient funds for them. For instance, they would only be able to 
pay for their tuition and for the room and board, but the incidental 
expenses were not covered and they could not get by, especially the 
girls. Many of them do find employment, but it is very difficult, and 
a large percentage of the men perhaps find employment, although this 
is one of the serious problems they explained to us. 

Is that the same problem on your reservation? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes. The Navaho tribal scholarship program em- 
ph.asi.zes the issuing of scholarships to the undergraduate, so when 
you get to a postgraduate situation then you have to find your own 
scholarship and oftentimes these scholarships are not in the amount 
that you want to have. First of all, those who want to go into graduate 
work are often married and have children, therefore, $4,000 a year 
scholarship in a graduate school is oftentimes discouraging and not 
a very good incentive for those who want to go on. I would like to see 
a scholarship program to develop leadership on the graduate level, 
to develop professionals and managers and administrators who can 
then provide the necessary movement so that the young people can 

move along. . , , , . , T . 

Senator Fannin. Well, that is a commendable goal and I know 
and that is why I was asking the question. And, it is a serious prob- 
lem because of the low income that is prevalent on the reservation— 
with the families — so they cannot supplement the needs of the chil- 
dren as most of the other families of the non-Indians can. So, it is a 
serious problem and I did want your thoughts on that. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you very much, Mr. Mc- 
Donald. 

Mr. McDonald. Thank you. 

Senator Ke nnedy of New York. Could we have Annie Wauneke 
come forward? Could you just make a short statement as one of the 
most respected members of the Navaho Tribe, and one of our most re- 
spected citizens in the United States, could you just make a short 
statement about the problems of the Indian education? You were not 
scheduled as a witness and perhaps it comes somewhat as a surprise, 
but if you could just make a statement. 

Senator Fannin. She is accustomed to surprises. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNIE WATJNEKA, REPRESENTATIVE, 
NAVAHO TRIBE, KLAOETOH, ARIZ. 

Mrs. Wauneica. Thank you very much, Senator Kennedy and Sen- 
ator F annin. Yes, I am not authorized to sit here and make some kind 
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of a statement, but I think us Indians that are sitting here, we have 
a great interest in so-called education. So, I don t see why I have to 
speak so many minutes, since I am a problem of the U.k.. (government, 

I think I need to be looked at in the eyes and see how fast 1 could, be- 
come one of the citizens and where I will be appreciated and know 
that I am among the fellow Americans. . 

I would say that what I would recommend would be that in order 
tc make a change as Senator Kennedy had stated m last night s ban- 
quet and also he has said that there ought to be a change, I know that 
will not take place overnight because these boarding schools that 
our N avaho children are attending, which some of them X think neecL 
to be looked into very carefully because some of them are very useful, 
then some of them of course need to be liquidated to a certain extent. 

X would recommend that an independent, what would you call ^ it, 
board or commission, look into all this Indian education to g^ye 
you a good, clear, fair survey to our problems, and I think that should 
be done, an independent group or whether it is from your office, and 
some educators; that are really sincere and sympathetic with the In- 
dian education, because there really needs to be some kind of a change. 

Senator Ke:n tnedy of New York. "What do you think is the biggest 
problem of Indian education ? , 

Mrs. Wau^eka. The biggest problem is that we haven’t had much 
success in this Indian education. This is our 100th year. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. "We all agree it is a failure, vvhat 

is the reason for this ? __ , . A . 

IVIrs. Watjneka. "Wbll, there is the Bureau of Indian Affairs.^ 
Senator Kennedy of New York. I felt we dealt with that last night. 
Mrs. Waukeka. The reason why I say the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs is some of us look at this thing of all the years that has gone by 
ever since the treaty was made with the Navaho Tribe and the Navaho 
people agreed that every third child will have a teacher, that was 
made by the Government and the Navaho people, and that hasn’t 
been met for so long, and of course I don’t think it has been met to 
the extent where it is preached, and this has been done by force. 

Senator I^ennedt of New York. "What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. Watttstetta. The reason why I say by force is a superintendent 
was placed for the Indians that the Indian be educated. Of course tnat 
force is 100 years old now and we would like to get to the point where 
the Indians, I am talking about the Indians which include the Nava] os, 
that it is about time that we get ourselves involved and plan some ox 
this education, plan what is needed for our Navajo children to better 
themselves. I think we need to get ourselves involved. If we are 
to have a successful community, X think a school should be within the 
community and the community could be developed around this par- 
ticular area. The reason why I am saying this is I have a heartache 
today. At Clattico, that is where I am from, there was an old Bureau 
community school there for years and years. My people voted not to 
abandon it. We did everything we can not to abandon the school be- 
cause that is where the morale of the parents were, but it is abandoned. 
And of course there is no water, but Klagetoh means water in che 
ground, and there is a, good example. There is a community left with 
no school and the kids were sent away 50 miles to Toya and to Grrease- 
wood and somewhere else which are miles away, and the parents don t 
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see their children like they are supposed to, and there is Where the 
family relation, there is a big gap. # . 

So, I think the comimimty should have a school within the area 
where they can develop around it, so the Indians would know that 
there is an education they can depend on, they know that there is 
an education that their children are at, they know where their chil- 
dren are. At the moment the Bureau schools only go up to a certain 
grade, let’s say the fifth grade, Which I think is a shame. I think that 
these schools that are located, are presently in existence and those that 
are to be built should at least go up to the eighth grade where the 
youngsters are still close to the home where they reach the eighth 
grade and at least they have grown into where they know what is going 
on in the outside world. These are some of our concerns, very much. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How would you summarize the 
way the white man has treated the Indian and the education of his 
children ? 

Mrs. Wauxeka. I don’t know. 

Senator Fannin. You could tell us in the Indian language, could 
you not ? 

Mrs. Wauxeka. Well, I don’t think we are after that, how we were 
treated in the past. I believe we should let it be the past. Of course 
there is some treatment, yes, but I think we should be looking forward 
to some of the good things that needs to come. Another thing that I am 
very much concerned about is the civil service regulation, talking about 
treatment. So, I am going to answer your question the best I know how . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I thought you might get around 
to it. 

Mr. Wattneka. I would recommend very strongly that some of this 
civil service regulation be looked into, maybe there are to be some 
changes in it, for this reason. We have so-called civil service em- 
ployees which of course are the Bureau of Indian Affairs, maybe there 
are other kinds of civil service employees but I am talking about 
Bureau of Indian Affairs now. I want to give you a good example. 
Over at Steamboat, which is on the Navajo Reservation, they had a 
problem with the Bureau school, and there was certain personnel ? the 
top official, the top echelon which means the superintendent, the princi- 
pal, and so forth, the community didn’t like these individuals. They 
were unfair to the children, they were unfair to the employees, they 
were unfair to the community in certain ways, so they recommended 
that they have a big gathering which we usually do. "We call these 
chapter houses. We have a chapter meeting, and we call this grassroot 
organization, and so if they don’t feel like that they should have a 
certain person there running that school or trying to teach the chil- 
dren some kind of education, if they have a certain discrimination or 
don’t have some kind of a — well, these are Indian kids, we can march 
them around any time we want to, but that shouldn’t be the feeling. 

So, they voted there at the chapter meeting, lYl to 0, none unop- 
posed, asking that the responsible people at Window Rock, which is 
the area office, Mr. Graham Holmes and his staff, to transfer these 
individuals out and replace thorn with somebody else who they can 
work with. We were unsuccessful. They said civil service regulations 
says we caii’t move these people unless you have facts to show us what 
is wrong with these people. Well, we are beaten just like on the tele- 
vision, the Indians are always beaten. So, I would say that you 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. As X said, before, I (have been made 
an honorary Indian and now X am rooting for your side. 

Mrs. Wauneka. I believe that should be looked into very carefully. 
If we are to educate our young Indians and to go into a society such 
as yours, of all races, I think we are thinking about civil rights. If we 
need to remove this person, upon the wishes of the Indians, I think 
they should be removed and replaced with a better person. This we 
can’t do. So, I bring this up to your attention. 

And another thing that we see is, I don’t know but I will make the 
statement also, I for myself, I see these things on — why are these 
schools running on what I would say, maybe this isn’t the right word 
to say but I will say it, on a competitive way of thinking. I wish you 
would go to Chinle. They have a nice installation of a Bureau school 
and then on the other side, just across the street, a State public school 
comes in with all kinds of schools going up, and they have gone up to 
the high school which is wonderful, we appreciate this. But, on this 
side the Bureau decides to put in an installation, beautiful building, 
but they don’t go as high as high school so there is two groups that 
seems to be competing against each other, looking at each other across 
the street. Why, he is constructing some more, why should I live in 
this old building, I will construct some more. Now, I think that needs 
to be resolved and all those schools and little communities, some are 
closedj not only my school that is closed, some are closed, and instead 
of trying to pay attention to these modern communities where they 
have a morale, and where they are involved themselves in education 
for the Indian children and instead these two schools are competing 
against each other. But, as far as the standard of education, I wouldn’t 
say what each side is contending with, so that is what your committee 
has to look into. And, I think this will be about the last statement I 
will make. 

Another thing that I think is in the wrong direction, as far as con- 
struction of schools are the Navajo Tribal Council has never been 
asked where will they have the school built, never. They just build 
th em anywhere they wish. I think it is about time that the Navajo 
Tribal Oouncil with its people decide now this is where we want it. 
We haven’t done that, for this reason. I am complaining. They build 
these big institutions, like at Toyei. I wish you folks would go out there, 
this big institution at Toyei, A.riz., which I understand, will bring 
about a thousand children. That means taking away little kids from 
other schools, these little tots that should remain at the other area until 
they reach eighth grade, yet they say you have got to fill the school. 
There is lots of empty space, so they round up these kids and fill them 
up. The demand is there, they think that Congress is going to get 
after them because they don’t fill those spaces. And, so Toyei school 
isn’t filled yet, so they are going to come around and take some more 
of these little bittie ones to fill that school so they can keep the Con- 
gress happy. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. It is not keeping me happy, I will 
tell you that. It is a disgrace. 

Mrs. Wauneka. This institution that they are building now to 
round up kids from all the areas, I think that will be a problem as 
time goes on because this big institution doesn’t serve the purpose, 
I don’t think. How can they care like they should, for these smaller 
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kids, even these big ones don’t actually care about themselves when 
they are grown up. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. X couldn’t agree with you more 
and I think it is an outrage to have this system. 

Mrs. Watjneka. So, this building of these institutions, I think that 
ought to be looked into. 

Senator Fannin. Annie, as far as keeping the Congress satisfied, 
and I think Senator Kennedy will bear me out, they would rather 
have the Indian children going to regular schools, staying at home 
with their families where it is possible to have the Indian children 
going to public schools. Of course, if it is necessary that the Federal 
Government stand the expense that is involved, that is one thing, but 
as far as when you say what Congress wants, I think if you had the 
voice of Congress it would be on that basis, and that is why we are 
out talking to you and talking to others to determine what you think 
about it so that we can carry back to Congress your thinking and your 
recommendations. 

Now, do you feel that the Rough Rock demonstration school is 
proving some of your points? 

Mrs. Watjneka. I would say about a fourth of it. 

Senator Fannin. But it is a step in the right direction? 

Mrs. Watjneka. It is a step in the right direction, and by your con- 
tract with that particular demonstration school, maybe that is the 
right thing, I don’t know. Maybe that is a short term, because we give 
out leases to certain commercial people and we try to keep their 
leases with shorter years, and they say I can’t accomplish anything 
within 10 years, give me more years, so I don’t know. Maybe that is 
the problem with demonstrations. If you. give them more years maybe 
their roots vill grow. I know their roots haven’t grown yet. 

Those are some of the things that I would like to bring out. 

Now, the Bureau of Indian Affairs at this moment is trying to in- 
volve the Navajo and they are recommending that we should have 
a school board from a chapter area to represent the certain schools 
and come and discuss the problems which is a good idea, but we have 
no authority. I don’t mean the total authority ; we don’t have very 
much to say. We just sit there and, of course, what changes we are 
supposed to make, we haven’t made them yet because these are strong 
policies that are set that we really have to look into. I believe that 
some kind of a board that may work locally within the schools may 
be helpful, too, if they are given the privilege to do so. 

Senator Fannin. Well, Annie, along that direction, of course, maybe 
I shouldn’t mention this, but President Johnson in his message to 
Congress did recommend that the Indian parents and the Indian citi- 
zens serve on school boards and that they should provide a way even 
for the BIA schools, but he didn’t spell out what authority they 
would have and just to have them on the school board, if ' they did 
not have authority, would not achieve your objectives. 

Mrs. Watjneka. It will leave us as puppets. 

Senator Fannin. That is what I am concerned about. It must be 
spelled out that you would be in authority and that you would have 
something to do about the education program of that school on which 
school boards they are serving. 

Mrs. Watjneka. And what would Senator Kennedy think about this 
since he is running for President? 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. 1 am with you, Annie. X thought 
that what Senator Fannin was finally going* to get to was the only 
way to rectify this was to . 

Senator Fannin. I mean we need a change ; X might agree with you. 

Mrs. Wauneka. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you very much. Mr. Logan 
Koopee, vice chairman of the Hppi Tribal Council. ■ 

Mr. Koopee, you are vice chairman of the XIopi Tribal Council . 

Mr. Koopee. 'Right, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And this gentleman, could you 
identify this man ? 

Mr. Koopee. The man sitting next to me is Emory Sekaquaptewa,' 
Jr., executive director of the XIopi Tribe. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF LOGAN KOOPEE, VICE CHAIRMAN, HOPI TRIBAL 

COUNCIL; ACCOMPANIED BY EMORY SEKAQUAPTEWA, JR., EXEC- 
UTIVE DIRECTOR, HOPI TRIBE 

Mr. Koopee. Hon. Senator Kennedy, Hon. Senator Fannin, and 
ladies and gentlemen, my name is Logan Koopee, vice chairman of 
the IXopi Tribal Council. I feel honored to have this opportunity to 
testify before the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education. I have 
a written statement here which I will follow. 

Indian education has today become the subject of much contro- 
versy and speculation among the people in government, in the teach- 
ing professions, and not the least, among the Indian people them- 
selves. For the first time in history, the problems of the American 
Indian in his educational and economic endeavors may come to the 
special attention of officials of Government at the national level. 
Agencies of all descriptions, public and private, State and Federal, 
have come into the picture, offering programs that range in ambition 
from technical advice to the complete replacement and abolition of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs as the school administrator on Indian 
reservations. The Indian, convinced that he is being shortchanged, 
now finds himself in the midst of controversies and the semantics over 
the matter in politics and the academics, hoping to learn what his 
problem is and how he can overcome it. 

If we have not had any enlightenment from all this concentration 
on Indian education, we have at least come into closer scrutiny of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in its operation of the Indian schools. 
Our appraisal of the operation now prompts us to apprise this com- 
mittee of our desire to help direct the BIA. school operation. In his 
recent message to Congress, the President emphasized a program of 
self-help and self-determination as the greatest hope for Indian prog- 
ress. This has been and will continue to be the most fundamental desire 
of the Hopi people in all educational undertakings. But to do this, 
an approach with realism is the basic guide, especially where changes 
require the participation of the Indian and the Indian community. 

The Hopi people need no convincing that education is necessary and 
desirable. Hopi students are scattered throughout the United States 
as participants in colleges and universities, secondary schools, voca- 
tional and technical training schools. They are experiencing every de- 
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gree of success and failure. For every success, tiie Hopi. people are en- 
couraged by the realization that they have the ability. For every 
failure, the realization is that some changes are necessary to better pre- 
pare the Hopi student to overcome the causes for failure. 

X will go down the line with education as No. 1. 

(1) A preschool program to give Hopi children a headstart has 
now become an absolute necessity. In order to best carry out the pro- 
gram, it should be integrated into the regular Hopi school system 
rather than be operated as an appendage to it by another agency. 
The administrative problem created by this, situation and the uncer- 
tainty of continued financing under parasitic agencies makes inte- 
gration necessary and urgent. 

(2) Prompt steps should be taken to establish school boards for 
all Hopi schools, including provisions for training the Hopi board 
members to enable them to carry out their responsibilities. 

(3) The hiring and paying of teachers should be done by contract 

and be based on the academic year and upon professional ability 
as reflected in their training and experience. As much as is adminis- 
tratively feasible, the local Indians should be involved in the hiring 
and paying of teachers. . . . . 

(4) Teachers in Indian communities should participate in civic 
activities to the same extent as they would elsewhere. Any policy 
which puts undue restrictions on the teacher’s role in the community 
should be abolished, so that the Indian will observe him and associate 
with him in his capacity as a citizen as well as a prof essional. 

(5) Administrative responsibility and. authority should become 
more localized into tribal groups so that the educational program 
may be more receptive to the special needs and ability at such local 
level. No longer should the BIA administer any program that would 
tend to stereotype the Indian. No longer should the Indian be forced 
to tolerate a teacher or administrator who demonstrates unwilling- 
ness or inability to function as a professional. 

(6) There should be a program to permit non-Indian residents 
and their children to fully participate in all Hopi schools. No policy 
of segregation based on administrative or financing convenience 
should prevail over the desire of the Hopi people for an opportunity 
to carry on a full exchange of life experiences with their non-Indian 
neighbors. 

(7) There should be instituted within the Hopi school system a 
positive program to constantly improve .the. efficiency of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and methods. The organization and. funding of this 
program should take full recognition of opportunities for profession- 
al advancement through a cooperative program with colleges and 
universities. Important and necessary is a program to train Hopi peo- 
ple for semiprofessional functions in classrooms. 

(8) The administrative problems and the consequent disharmony 
created bv the split of authority resulting from the amalgamation of 
the BIA “and public school at the Hopi Agency demonstrate a need 

| for a program under one general administration. This requires of the 

Government a school system which will not imply any form of, or 
reason for, segregation, and at the same time meet equally the needs of 
| both the Hopi ana non-Indian child. 
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The appropriation of funds to carry out programs consistent 
the desires of the Hopi people as stated must be based on the notion 
that (a) the educational needs of the Hopi people are no less than the 
needs of any other group or community of Americans everywhere d 
that such needs are changed by the same elements as affects other 

Pe ??) e ConSrlss has both the moral and legal duty to provide for a 

first-class educational program for the Hopi people , • , 

(c) Any action which falls short of meeting the needs and which 
diminishes the responsibility of the Federal Gov ernment tow ard H p 
education is repugnant to the essence inherent m self-help and self 

determmatiom ie that some special problems in education are 

presented ^because of the language barrier. They ^tSui^aiX 

moteness of the Hopi Reservation presents a problem of obtaining and 
retaining quality teachers. But these must be taken as a special chal- 
lengetoUie teacher and as a special duty to provide for by Congress. 
There is no question here but that the Bureau of Indian 
the proper and logical agency to carry out the Hopi ambition of edu- 

cataonalnbnpr^hich we asp i re is no longer just the training 
lawyers, engineers, and teachers, but the end now mu=t be.nothmg less 
than the training of citizens in two cultures, affluent in both and 

worthy contributors to each. .... «.«, _*■ • ^ 

Now, we realize that the Indian education is a big problem which 
requires everybody’s support and cooperation, and we respectfully asl 
S u.s. Congress for tKis help. We want our children to have the 
kind and same quality of education like the other children of the 
country enjoy. If the TJ.S. Congress is really interested m the educa- 
tion of the Indian people, then he has plenty of time and money to 
educate our children. 

K/fim Thank yon, Vice Chairman Kowee for a very 
comprehensive aind informative statement. You and others of your 
tribe explained to us that the Hopis have been very successful m 
getting the youngsters to go on into high school and into c 1 ©g : » 
much more successful than most any other tribes. I understand that 
last year every Hopi child that was going to grammar school m your 

schools went on to high school; is that right? _ , n 

Mr. Koopee. That’s right. We have all graduates from our local 

80 Senator Fannin. And more than 100 Hopis are presently in higher 
education ? 

^^fInSS^You also said that another 80 or 90 are in post- 
high education. 

Mr. Koopee. Right. . . „„ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Can you give us an idea as to why 
you have been so successful and others have not? , 

Mr. Koopee. Well, you may or we may rocaU that we have been 
called or sometimes known as opposing progress. This is not ^ 

we have tried our very best to get away from thaA and very strongly 
go after educational programs for our children. We have encouraged 
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our children to go to school, we have encouraged them to take Hopi 
in the schools and we have encouraged them to talk Hopi when they 
go home in the evening. 

Senator Fannint. They have had the advantage of going to school 
and you are concerned even though you do not have the problems with 
the boarding schools and with the children being away from homes 
for long lengths of time. 

Mr. Koopbe. Maybe the executive director will give you that answer. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How many children do you have 
away at boarding schools? Do you have any really small children? 

Mr. Koopee. No; we have children away from the reservation after 
they reach the age of 14. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. X can see that that might very well 
make some sense and might be very valuable. Education is more than 
just reading a book and by sending the child away at the age of 5 
or 6 years of age 

Mr. Koopee. We hold our children home until about that age and 
then we allow them to go off the reservation. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I don’t see how the child is possi- 
bly going to survive being taken away from its home and being put 
into a different environment, and I don’t see how we can expect that 
the child is going to be able to survive mentally or any other way 
under the present system. 

Mr. Koopee. We have more of our people becoming interested in 
higher education. I think that information was given — 

Senator Fannin. Yes; we have full information that was furnished 
to the committee and we were very impressed with that information. 

Also, I was impressed with the determination and cause with which 
your people have maintained their heritage, their customs and their 
traditions. This is very important to all the Indian tribes I have 
visited. They certainly are determined to retain these traditions. The 
Hopis, I just remember one that I wrote down because it was so im- 
pressive: that Hopis believe that their tribe will never fail but will 
stand as long as the corn rocks do. I think this says something to the 
non- Indians about the strength and resolution of the Indian people 
and how little we outside the reservation know of the Indian people. 

Do you feel that the teachers even on the Hopi Reservation bring 
this out to as great an extent as they should ? 

Mr. Koopee. Can you answer that? 

Senator Fannin. Ho you feel that they bring out the history and 
traditions of your people ? 

Mr. Sekaqpaptewa. Senator Fannin, generally I would say, “Yes.” 
I don’t want to mislead you because we do have problems in isolated 
areas and again there is no doubt but that all Hopis are proud of 
the Hopi children’s interest in education and also the parents interest 
in education. But 

Senator Fannin. I am wondering about the teachers who come 
in to teach these children, do they recognize the importance of this 
fact? 

Mr. Sekaqttaptewa . Yes; the teachers do recognize the unique situ- 
ation of the Hopis and the Hopi community and their cultural pro- 
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grams, and in many cases try to integrate that, or, that is, gear the 
classroom situation to the local cultural program. __ T * 

Senator Fanistxn. Do you feel this is followed throughout the B1A 

schools ? 

Mr. SiiKAQUArTEWA . I cannot say for all BIA schools but we aie 
interested, in trying to emphasize it on the Hopi Reservation. Again 
I say thi s is not a successful program now from our point or view. 
Senator .Fannin. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I understand the Hopis have the 

oldest community in the country. Is that right? a tv 

Mr. S ek a qtj aptew a . The town of old Oraibi dates back to A.U. 
1100 and perhaps further back if we were to make additional re- 
search in archeology and technology. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you very .much. 

Mr. Ronnie Lupe, chairman of the White Mountain Apache 1 ribe. 
Mr. Lupe, I welcome you to testify before the subcommittee. 1 am 
sorry I missed my scheduled visit to your area and I hope that some- 
time after my present struggles are finished I will be able to come 

back. 

I welcome you here before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Lupe. Senator Kennedy, Senator Fannin, I have a prepared, 
statement which involves a great deal of the Indian people through- 
out the United States, prepared by the education committee of the 
White Mountain Apache Tribe on the Apache Indian Reservation. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. "Would you like to read that state- 
ment or would you like to summarize it ? 

Mr. Ltjpe. I think I had better read it because there are some 
points here that were brought out in more different versions than 

^Senator Kennedy of New York. Please proceed as you wish. 



STATEMENT OF RONNIE LUPE, CHAIRMAN, WHITE MOUNTAIN 
APACHE TRIBE, WHITE RIVER, ARIZ. 

Mr. Lote. Gentlemen, this is truly an age of contrast. We are con- 
fronted and awed daily by the amazing things which are happening 
to this great Nation of ours, things so technical and so complex that 
we cannot comprehend or understand. We are further confused 
when we take a hard look at our own backyard and the people living 
there. We have to face the fact that an important segment of our 
population, we, the Indian people, are so poorly equipped to cope 
with the problems of this day and age. . T , 

Before I proceed with my comments on Indian education, 1 want 
to make it very clear that we are not shortsighted enough to em- 
brace the “throw the rascals out” theory, and think that this will 
solve anything. Fighting and bickering between the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, tribes, and public school people, or _ anyone else who 
now shares a part of the responsibility for our childrens education, 
will only further complicate the existing problems and our Indian 
children will suffer in the long run. 

Education is a beautiful* word and a part of our language, whether 
we speak, English, Apache, or Pima. Indian education is a phrase 
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which has a good sound. It is sometimes touted as a cure-all for prob- 
lems, large and small, but we must keep it in the proper perspective 
because it means a thousand different things to as many different 
people. 

To the professional educators, it means a career and a job to be 
done. To the parent and the layman and the general public, it means 
a system and a method of providing our children with the training 
and equipment they need to live out their lives in a productive man- 
ner. To the dedicated classroom teacher and instructor, it means an 
opportunity to do something of lasting value as they guide and mold 
and inspire the young people each day. To the Indian people, and 
I say this in all sincerity, it might very well mean survival or oblivion. 
We have had Indian education in many forms and many combinations 
for a long, long time now. A hundred years or more. Yet, somehow, 
somewhere down the line, we either failed to do the total job or we 
took some wrong turns and wound up spinning our wheels. 

None of these statements are made to be critical or to cry over 
spilled milk. They are made to point up and emphasize the fact that 
if Indians are not only to survive, but also keep up with this fast- 
moving age, more and better things must be done m the field of Indian 
education and done quickly. 

I know my own people, 5,300 White Mountain Apaches who live 
on the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, and the harsh conditions 
they have lived under for many years. I know that the unemploy- 
ment rate still stands at almost 50 percent. We are all aware of the 
health conditions and the infant mortality rate, and the despair peo- 
ple face when there is no food, or no heat in the wickiup, and no 
hope for a job tomorrow, so that a wage can be earned and the 
necessities of life purchased. 

My tribe has made some wonderful advancements and much progress 
in the development of our natural resources during the past few 
years. Progress we are very proud of, but I relate many of the prob- 
lems which still exist to lack of educational opportunities or to poor 
education. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Could I just interrupt you there? 
Do you have any figures on the infant mortality rate as it compares 
to the > _ . . • " 

Mr. Lupe. The infant mortality rate on my reservation is the high- 
est in the Southwest, I believe, 99.2 per thousand, which would be 
about 10 percent of our population, 10 percent of the infants bom. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. It is 99 out of a 

Mr. Lupe. 99.2 out of a thousand. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And across the country it is what, 
I think about 26? 

Mr. Lupe. Something like that. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You are 15th in the world to that 
is astronomically high. The ghettos in the United States go up to 
about 45 or 50 which is about twice as high as it is for the white people 
and yours is 99 

Mr. Lupe. 99.2. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. The unemployment is about 50 per- 
cent. What is the dropout rate for schools, do you have anything on 
that ? 
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Mr. Lupe. We have 2,374 students, elementary through high school. 
Out of that the dropout rate is 68, somewhere around there. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. It is what? 

Mr. Lupe. Sixty-eight, that is both in the public school and the BIA. 
The public school is taking a big share of the dropout. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And is there hunger among your 

people? _ 

Mr. Ltjee. We have quite a number of our people on welfare pro- 

grams. . 

Senator Kenn ed y of New York. Well, is there actual hunger, mal- 

nutrition ? 

Mr. Lijpe. Almost to that extent, yes. . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What about the housing conditions . 
Mr. Lupe. The hous ing condition is — Senator Fannin was able to 

observe , , , .. . „ 

Senator Fannin. May I say this? I think it would be very good if 
you could explain your observations of what happens after a family 
does move from a very substandard home into one of the new 
homes that are now being provided which you have been working 
on for some time. 

Mr. I/ute. We have a revolving program system on our reservation 
and also the self-help program. This involves houses, three bedrooms, 
living room, utility, kitchen, modem. When an Indian family moves 
out ot the oppressed and hopeless wickiup atmosphere and moves into 
the brand new house, the whole, the entire family changes. ^ Their 
spirit is raised, education falls in line, their outlook to live, their atti- 
tude, the way they live, they have something to hope for, something 
to live for, when they move into this brand new house, which they 
have never had the experience of before in the many years. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Are the delapidated substandard 
housing conditions widespread among your tribe ? 

Mr. Lute. I wish you had been on my reservation, Senator, I would 
have shown you firsthand what we mean by a wickiup. It is bear grass, 
about 16 poles made into a kind of tepee, and that has been home for a 
lot of people and they still call it home. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How cold does it get on your 

reservation ^ 

Mr. Lupe. There is no windbreak to speak of. The only heat is a 
little bit of fire right in the middle of the center of the wickiup. 
Senator Ke nnedy of New York. How cold does it get outside? 

Mr. Lupe. In the wintertime parts of our reservation are about 10 de- 
grees. We live up in a high altitude. _ 

Senator Kennedy ot New York. What is the average life expect- 
ancy? 

Mr. Lupe. The average life expectancy is between 40 and 46 . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Which is about 30 years less, about 
25 years less than the rest of us? 

Mr. Lupe. Right. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Senator Fannin. You might explain that even some of the new 
homes do not have running water. ... 

Mr. Lupe. We would like to develop subdivisions and plan for new 
housing projects. We could build a hundred houses today if we nad 
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water facilities and sanitation. This is the reason why there is infant 
mortality, a lot of deaths among our people, unsanitary conditions. 
Senator Kennedy of New York. Is there bitterness among your 

^ Mr. Lttpe. There is no bitterness at all. My people, the grassroots 
people liave learned to accept this way of life. They have 1 

so many years, so very long. We are now trying to change a lot or tha 
with education, with housing, making jobs available to our people, and 
there is a tremendous difference between these people that have a job 
and have something to give to their family, clothes and food and 

education. _ . • 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you. Will you continue 

TVTr Ltjpe. Even today, when it is so evident that most of our unem- 
ployed people cannot find work because they are unskilled or under- 
educated, even when we have both Government and public schools in 
operation on the reservation, many of our high school students are 
looking toward graduation with only one thought m mind, to get their 
high school certificate and be done with it. ., 

W e all know that today a high school diploma is not enough. I hat i 
a person is to compete and to succeed, this diploma is only a stepping 
stone to higher education. TVh also know that more scholarships and 
opportunities for higher education are available than are presen y 
being utilized by Indian students. 

This being the case, where then have we failed? Or where has the 
system failed, in properly preparing and properly training and prop- 
erly motivating the Indian student during his early years and during 

his high school years ? „ j 

It appears to me and the people on my reservation who are concerned 
about this problem, that a new examination must be made and new 
emphasis must be placed, not only oh Indian education, but also on 
upgrading the economic standard of living and the rapid development 
of more j ob -producing industries on the reservation. In this way , ^every 
head of a household can earn sufficient money to provide a oec»rn Aivxxxg 
standard for his family. When this is accomplished, I do not feel that 
we will have too much of a problem motivating the Indian children to 
want to better themselves educationally. With better home conditions 
and decent income in the home, their self-confidence will make the In- 
dian a better person, and proud that he is an Indian. Until something 
is done for the benefit of the individual, we are still going to have diffi- 
culty motivating the youngster to continue with his education. 

What then are some of the specific things which can be done now, 
and in the future? Some of the things which will giyc ns an nnmediate 
headstart while the long-range goals are being refined and the long- 

range machinery being geared to meet them? , 

First, we must insist on teachers and administrators of the highest 
quality in our Bureau schools and the public schools located on the 
reservations. Mere academic qualifications are not nearly enough. -L hey 
must have drive and dedication, and a willingness to apply themselves 
daily to the task of recognizing and meeting the special needs of Indian 

children. . , . , , , v . 

All too often, it seems, we wind up with some teachers who corqe to 
our schools only because they cannot secure more desirable .positions 
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elsewhere. Remote locations, poor housing conditions, and limited 
budgets for salaries all tend to make it more difficult to secure and keep 
these highly qualified people at the time and in the places they are most 
needed. vV e must demand the best and accept nothing less. 

Education must be related to the child’s own world. The educator 
must know something about that world and he must become involved 
in the Indian community life, must learn something about and learn 
to appreciate the Indian heritage and culture. 

Indians, as a rule, are very proud of their heritage and culture. This 
pride must be developed to give the Indian child self-confidence and 
confidence in his ability to meet the demands placed upon him during 
his school years. 

We frequently talk of the problems which arise with bilingual chil- 
dren and their difficulty in adopting “second languages.” _ We must 
realize that English is the second language to most Indian .children and 
it is absolutely essential that they be helped in mustering the use of 
English in their very early years if they hope to ever gain the full bene- 
fits from their educational efforts. 

The average Indian parent has not had the opportunity to become 
well educated, through no fault of his own, yet, it is a fact these 
parents appreciate the value of education and they want their children 
to get a good education, yet they are not attuned to the educational 
environment and find themselves at a loss on how to help and advise 
their children at the times it is most needed. Because of this handicap, 
all too often the parent will withdraw and leave the important deci- 
sions to the child or depend entirely on the non-Indian teacher to 
guide the child. 

There are so many tilings which can and must be done now, such as 
special teacher training centers, special textbooks, smaller student- 
teacher ratios, special tutoring and counseling programs, increased 
emphasis on Indian history, heritage, and culture and many, many 
more. . 

Some fine usw plants lis/ve x*e cexx tly been completed on r^sorv on s in 
the area, but more are badly needed and soon. We are still saddled 
with many outdated and antiquated facilities. We are 9till using 
make-do classrooms in community buildings, churches, and other 
temporary locations. W© are still short of badly needed supplies, spe- 
cialized equipment, and specially trained personnel in some of our 

boarding schools. / . 

There h as been much talk about closing the boarding schools and. 
converting to a public school system on all levels. This may or may 
not be beneficial as a long-range goal, hut- we must be realistic and 
not lose sight of the immediate needs. In my humble opinion, our own 
Theodore Roosevelt Boarding School is now fulfilling a vital need, 
serving students who simply cannot be immediately served elsewhere 
if the school were closed? With our present inadequate road system, 
the long distance pupils would have to be transported, to reach a public 
school, it is just not practical to consider an immediate conversion to 
a purely public school system for all Indian children. 

We must all realize that we are at the crossroads where we must 
choose between active cooperation or a gradual erosion of the trust 
that is ours. The time for remedial measures is now and if we cannot 
find the right remedies and work together to see that they are imple- 
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merited, the entire issue may be of small importance 20 years from now. 

We are pleased and encouraged that the President and Congress 
and you, gentlemen on this committee, are at this particular time, 
taking sudh. an active interest in the timely and pressing problems of 
Indian education. We are pleased that some of the very things we 
have been asking for are specifically mentioned as immediate goals. 
We accept in good faith the recent pledges that have been made to 
Indians across the land, and we feel that we would be derelict in our 
duty to our own people if we failed to keep this issue before the public 
and if we failed to do all in our power to see that these pledges are 

fulfilled. . . , . „ 

Gentlemen, I want you to know that it is a personal pleasure for 
me to appear before this committee, and I want to thank you for the 
time you have given me. 

Thank you. , T 

Senator Ke nnedy of New York. One of the young Indian >-oys 1 
talked to when I was up at Sherman School was a boy from your area. 
His father was very sad, filled with despair, unemployed and with 
many personal difficulties, and his mother had burned herself to 
death in front of all the rest of the children including this little boy. 
And, it seems to me what you said here today just indicates once again 
what our responsibilities are to the small children who have to lead 
these kind of lives and try to adjust. All of what we say we stand for 
around the rest of the world and we ignore so much in our backyard 
and if there is any group of the citizens that deserve attention and de- 
serve help it is the Indians who were actually our first citizens. 

Your testimony has been very helpful and very eloquent and I think 
again a cry to all of our own consciences as American, citizens to rectify 
the situation. 

Senator Fannin. . _ 

Senator Fannin. Yes, you did make a very impressive statement and 
I was very impressed with what you had to say when we were visit- 
ing on the reservation and very alarmed when you pointed out the 
homes where the large number of children were living all crowded 
into one room. I think you had examples where six, seven, and eight 
children of a family would all be living in one small room. I don t re- 
call the size of the room but I think you told me some of them were 
very small. 

Mr. Lupe. It is less than 12 by 12. 

Senator Fannin. Less than 12 by 12, and a family of five or six or 
seven children and the parents ? 

Mr. Lupe. Seven children. • . 

Senator Fannin. Yes. One thing that did impress me — you told me 
and others have told me — while we were visiting on the reservations 
that the Indian people do not want charity ; they want jobs and oppor- 
tunity. I think you gave an example, may lie you would like to repeat it, 
about some people that would not even, go in for the welfare pay- 
ments for assistance until they knew they could do some work. 

Mr. Lupe. The people that are unemployed are reluctant to be on 
welfare. They despise the condition they are in. They have always 
been a proud people and they are ashamed to go to welfare. They need 
jobs, they need job opportunities so that they can earn money for their 
children and for themselves. 
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Senator Fannin. Iiow many of your Indian people are employed 
by the BIA schools or the public schools m your area ? _ 

Mr. Lute. Very fortunately in the Southwest nrea I think we nave 
the second highest Indian employment on the Fort Apache Indian 
Agency in regard to public schools and Public Health hospital and 
the BIA agency. I don’t know the number. 

Senator Fannin. "Would you have an idea of what percentage of 

the employees are Indian? . 

Mr I/cte If I were to give you a number I would say in the neigh- 
borhood of about 100, 100 Apaches in all these three agencies. 

Senator Fannin. Out of a total of . 

Mr. Lube. Out of a total, I just don’t know how many ]obs there 

are. 

Senator Fannin. Several hundred? . • 

Mr. Lijpe. We have more Indian people on all of these agencies. 
Senator Fannin. Very good. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Henry Montague, president of Quechan Tribal Oouncil. 



STATEMENT OE HENRY MONTAGUE, SR., PRESIDENT, QUECHAN 
TRIBAL COUNCIL, E0RT YUMA, CALIF. 

Mr. Montague. First let me introduce myself. I am Henry Mon- 
tague, Sr., president of the Quechan Tribal Council, which is governed 
by the Quechan Tribal Council in Imperial County which is located, 
in the southeastern tip of California. _ , 

Senator Kennedy and Senator Fannin, it gives me a pleasure to be 
able to be given the opportunity to speak in behalf of the Quechan 
Tribe. I think a lot or the problems that exist on our reservation 
have been well covered by others who have been here this morning and 
I am rather glad that they were taken care of rather than my having 
to go through the whole problem. . . , , 

I have here a short statement that I was directed to submit to the 
committee by the tribal council at Fort Yuma. 

The parents and members of the Quechan Tribal Council at Port 
Yuma, Calif., are very displeased with the Indian education program 
carried out for our Indian students who attend schools in Imperial 
County, Calif. Some of the evident reasons are given as follows, lhe 
administration of this school does not seem to be interested in whether 
our children receive an education or not. They seem to be more con- 
cerned that our children attend school daily so that the school will 
not lose out on the Federal moneys that are received by the school 
because our children are federally connected. _ _ 

Teachers of the school staff are of very low caliber and their attitudes 
toward our Indian children seem to be that of discrimination. Our 
children do not receive the help needed from the teacher when they 

don’t understand some of their school work. x _ ... , , 

No. 3, members of the administrative and teaching staff o± the school 
do not live in the community, therefore, there are no home visits made 
by the staff members. Because of this, the relationship between the 
teachers and parents are limited. The only visits made by some °f the 
school officials occur when there is a problem concerning the enrolled 
student. We feel that since the staff members live in the community 
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of Yuma, Ariz., their interests lie where they live and not where they 
work. Interest on the part of the staff members would play a major 
role in the upgrading on our education program. 

I might elaborate a little on that. It seems like since they are not 
living m the community they do not take any active part in any of 
the civic programs that go on on the reservation itself. They more or 
less tend to be what they call clock watchers. They watch the clock to 
see what time to go to work and watch the clock to see what time they 
should get home. This is their only concern. All of their interest is in 
where they live and not where they work. 

When our children graduate from the public high school and enter 
into an institution of higher learning, it is noted that they are from 2 
to 3 years behind in their grade level. This, of course, creates dejection 
on the part’ of the students, because they cannot do the work in school, 
and in the end the student is a dropout. If our children are to become 
successful and productive citizens, they still have to be given the same 
opportunities as the students who are well educated in other schools. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Let me just ask you and interrupt 
there, what is your dropout rate? Do you have any figures on that? 

Mr. Montague. Those that have attended college, we have a junior 
college there at Yuma, they attend this school, there is approximately 
80 attending, enrolled at the beginning of the year and we are lucky 
to get maybe half of those people to stay on. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That is where, at the college? 

Mr. Montague. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You don’t know what the dropout 
rate is until they get to the school ? 

Mr. Montague. No, I don’t. 

Senator Kennedy ox New York. Could I just interrupt and ask Mr. 
Lupe, do you know how many boys in your tribe finished college each 
year? 

Mr. Lupe. At the present time we have 26 in college. Out of the 26 
in college I believe two will finish this year. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Two of them ? 

Mr. Lupe. The interest in higher education, let’s say, has just begun 
about 3 years ago. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you have many college gradu- 
ates on your reservation or in your area ? 

Mr. Lupe. Wehave very few. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I am sorry to interrupt. 

Are they interested in staying or are they interested m leaving 
there or can you tell me that? 

Mr. Lupe. We have one that came back. She is teaching on the 
reservation now. One that is interested in going to work for the 
Southern Arizona Bank in Tucson. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How many people do you have 
all together? 

Mr. Lupe. 5,300. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How many college graduates do 
you have out of the 5,300? 

Mr. Lupe. There must be about six out of the whole; 5,300. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How many people do you have all 
together ? 
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Mr. Montague. "We have 1,586 enrolled tribal members. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How many college graduates? 
Mr. Montague. I would say approximately to date we have only 



Senator Kennedy of New York. Continue, I am sorry to 
Senator Fannin. How many are going to Arizona Western College 



now at Yuma? „ . , , , , , , 

Jdr. Montague. This year we started off with eight students, and 

I believe that we have already had two dropouts. 

Senator Fannin. Who pays the tuition? T5T . , . 

Mr. Montague. This is through your Federal assistance, i>lA, but 
the amount of mon©y received by the student isn t Quite enough. 

Senator Fannin. Sir? , _ , ,, , .. 

Mr. Montague. It is not enough. The money received through the 

BIA is not enough to get them through. . 

Senator Fannin. In other words, they pay the tuition but they do 



not assist the students? 

Mr. Montague. Yes. 

Senator Fannin. Ho the students live in Yuma or out away 

Mr. Montague. No, they live on campus. 

Senator Fannin. But the BIA does pay for their boarding and for 
other 

Mr. Montague. Right. . , , . 

Senator Fannin. But does not pay the incidental expenses that you 

refer to? . 

Mr. Montague. This is absolutely right. 

Senator Fannin. Thank you. „ J .. , 

M>. 1VI o in - taotje . This brings me to ttiB end of the presentation here. 
The last sentence here is, we are pleading o_ur case in hopes ror the 
betterment of our children’s education to this subcommittee hearing. 

I mig ht also state that in driving up here I didn’t know whether 
this, co mmi ttee hearing was to be held or not. The reports, that I lis- 
tened to over the car radio and then buying the . Phoenix paper 1 
didn’t know whether I was headed in the right direction or not. It 
seems that the statement was made in the paper that the Indians 
were disappointed. AVell, we may have, been to a certain degree, but I 
believe our disappointment would be in coming here and presenting 
our case to the committee and finding out that nothing is ever done 
about our presentation and what our problems are. This has always 
been the case. I feel that I have been sent here by my people to present 
our case. I have presented it to the committee and I do hope that we 
get results. This is what we want, end results. 

I thank you. , ... 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You have represented your tribe 
very commendably and they should be very proud of you. 

Mr. Montague. Thank you. , . , . . 

Senator Fannin. I would just like to say this, that we certainly 
agree with you that any program is just as good as the followup, .and 
if we do not follow up with this program it will be of very little 
value but, of course, this committee was organized for this very reason 
and we hope that we will be able to make recommendations that will 
be sound and acceptable. % 
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Mr. Montague. Thank you. I might say that there have been sev- 
eral committees that have been made for several reasons, but we as 
Indians have always found out that we go to these committees and 
nothing is ever done. 

Let me say one thing. The statement was made that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs always wants to have a conference once a year with 
Indian leaders. Someone said it seems like the Indian leaders have so 
much animosity against the Bureau of Indian Affairs or against the 
Federal Government that they call them once a year and let them 
speak out their animosities and send them home and say that will 
hold them for another year. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Senator Kennedy of New York. The white man is having a bad 
time today. Not completely undeserving, I might add. 

Mr. Thomas Segundo, chairman of the Papago Tribe, Sells, Ariz. 
Would you identify yourself, please? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS SEGUNDO, CHAIRMAN, PAPAGO TRIBE, 

SELLS, ARIZ.; ACCOMPANIED BY MANUEL LOPEZ, MEMBER, GU 

ACHI DISTRICT COUNCIL, SANTA ROSA VILLAGE, ARIZ.; AND 

MISS MARIAN ANTONE, STUDENT, INDIAN OASIS PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

SELLS, ARIZ. 

Mr. Segundo. Senator Kennedy, Senator Fannin, members of the 
Senate staff, the Papago presentation will be made in three parts. The 
first part will be taken by Mr. Manuel Lopez who has been a member 
of the Gu A c hi District Council, and also the Papago Council for 
many years. Because of his limited knowledge of the English lan- 
guage his remarks, will be interpreted. 

The second portion will be made by Miss Marian Antone who is a 
high school student at the Indian Oasis public school. 

Time permitting, Mr. Moore, who is the Director of the Papago 
Office of Economic Opportunity, will submit a brief statement and 
comments, including the set of recommendations which may be either 
stated or submitted for the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairriian. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Segttndo. I would like at this time to turn the microphone 
over to Mr. Manuel Lopez of Gu Achi District, Santa Rosa Village. 

(Statement of Mr. .Lopez, interpreted by Mr. Thomas Segundo, 
follows:) 

STATEMENT OF MANUEL LOPEZ, MEMBER OF THE GU ACHI 
DISTRICT COUNCIL, SANTA ROSA VILLAGE, ARIZ. 

Mr. Lopez. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, my name 
is Manuel Lopez. I would like to thank you first for the very special 
privilege of appearing here before you. I come before you because 
I know you have authority and that you are a part of our Govern- 
ment and can help. I have consulted with members of my people, I 
have talked about this educational process, with my people. I feel 
very bad myself because I can’t speak English, I cannot address you 
in English and, therefore, I want to see something done about edu- 
cation for our people. 
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The younger members of our tribe '• ho have received sorrxe edu- 
cation are at this time leading us, helping us with our planning. W e 
have some here with us today who can bear witness with rue that we 
are making some progress, but we have a long way to go. And 1 reel, 
therefore, that I must come before you to plead the case of the 
Papagos for more help in education. . , TT . , 

I completely endorse the statement of the Navajos, the Hopis, the 
Yumas, and the Apaches and all of the others who have stated their 
educational needs and their particular situations, because we, too, 
are greatly in need. Our young people are coming along, our younger 
people are assuming a place of leadership among our people, but ye^ 
we come from a very poor area. Our lands are poor, they need de- 
velopment. I, therefore, feel that I should come here and place before 
you this statement of our needs. . 

Our poverty-stricken lands have always been blessed with vegeta- 
tion and wildlife. We utilized the vegetation, the plants^ and the wild- 
for our survival, even though there was little to find otherwise. 
But, with the event of the Indian Reorganization Act changes came 
about We had always the medicine man and other ceremonial special- 
ists who served our people’s needs. We could always consult a cere- 
monial man, we could always look to the ceremonial specialist to ml 
the role and serve the needs of the people and their communities, tint, 
with the event of Indian reorganization, the Indian Reorganization 
Act and therefore self-government for the Papago people we saw also 

the event of new people. ,, , , , 

We now know that there are among all people as there must surely 
be here today, doctors, lawyers, engineers, livestock men, and people 
of all specialities and abilities, and we know that we too must develop 
our paths. We must educate them to meet these modem needs of our 
Papago people. 

We had always assumed what we had on our lands was all we 
would ever have, the poor lauds of ours, the fauna, the flora, but yet 
with education, with the development of the technical skills, the knowl- 
edge which we are beginning to accumulate now, and which we now 
understand we must acquire for this modem age, we now know that 
beneath our lands may be riches which are yet undeveloped . o o, we 
are now in the process of developing the know-how to tap other re- 
sources which heretofore were even Unknown to us. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. C oul d I just interrupt a moment* 
We are going to be limited to time. We have about four more wit- 
nesses and we are only scheduled for 10 or 15 more minutes. I think 
we just should decide how you would like to proceed. 

Mr. Segttndo. Yes, I would like to turn the rest of the time over 

Senator Kennedy of New York. If there is anything further you 
would like to add we would like to place it in the record, other than 
what, you have already presented. I am sorry that our time is limited. 

Would you present _ _ , 

Senator Fannin. Yes, I would just like to commend Mr. Manuel 
Lopez as being a very fine American, a great leader and I nave ob- 
served his work and I am very proud of him. _ 

Today we are very privileged to have with us a talented young lady 
that has worked very hard to achieve success. It is very evident as 
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you will witness when she makes her remarks. She is a.Papago Indian 
student at the high school at Indian Oasis, at Sells, Ariz. She is spcak- 
ino- from her heart and yesterday when we heard her message I felt 
it Important enough a message to place in the Congressional Record. 

Marian, we are very pleased to have you with us today. Would you 
please give us your message now as you did then on the reservation. 

STATEMENT OE MISS MARIAN ANTONE, STUDENT, INDIAN OASIS 

PUBLIC SCHOOL, SELLS, ARIZ. 

Miss Antone. Hon. Senator Kennedy, Hon. Senator Fannin, mem- 
bers of the Senate committee, parents and students, my name is Marian 
Antone, I go to school at Indian Oasis Public School at Sells. I have 
been asked to come before you today to represent our high school boys 
and girls from this reservation. I am supposed to be able to tell you 
what we, the Papago boys and girls of high school age, want for edu- 
cational opportunities. , 

Realizing that I cannot possibly speak the minds of all my fellow 
students I will attempt to tell you how I feel, and I am sure most 
other Papago boys and girls must feel . 

First of all I want to make it extremely clear that we do not like 
our present position of poverty and ignorance caused by the lack of 
educational opportunities. We do not want charity. We do want op- 
portunity. We want the opportunity to help ourselves. We want the 
opportunity for good education and we can help ourselves. 

To me education means more than a diploma Many of our people 
have had diplomas from high school, many of these same people were 
not educated. 

During the entire history of our Papago people less than 10 people 
have graduated from college, so I am told by Mr. Ray Narcho. 

Gentlemen, does this tell you anything ? Some people have said that 
the Papago people are dumb. Some people have said that the Papago 
people don’t care. I care, I am not dumb and I don’t believe that any 
other boys and girls on this reservation are any more dumb or care any 
less than children anywhere. 

What is this education about which I speak? I cannot define it. I do 
know that it has something to do with knowledge. We need knowledge. 
We need knowledge about ourselves, about our country and about how 
to do things like all other Americans. 

Education cannot be bought with money. Education cannot be 
bought with need. Education cannot be bought with desire. Education 
cannot be bought with dedication. It can be bought by all of the things 
I just mentioned. _ 

Money has been too often used as a measurement of educational 
opportunity. Not far from this spot you can see a new school building 
being built. As you travel over this reservation you can see many other 
school buildings. The old saying, “A house doesn’t make a home” 
applies here. Buildings do not make schools. 

It is true that we need these buildings but we also need more dedi- 
cated teachers who believe in us. We need leaders who seek our opin- 
ions. W e need leaders Who respect us. 
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We do appreciate what others have tried to do, especially on the 
national level. But we cannot tell other people what is best for them 

any more than they can tell us what is best for us. , n 

1 am sorry that I cannot tell you just What our schools shou d 
like. I do not have the experience. I do know that all of us want 
opportunity to become whatever we desire, limited only by our abilities. 

Give us these opportunities and we will give you in retuiai responsi- 
ble, productive young American citizens instead of wards o± the U.». 

G Se e natoTK BNN EDT of New York. An exceptional statement, Miss 

Mr. hoyde *iVllison, governor of the Gila River Indian Community. 

STATEMENT OF LQYDE ALLISON, GOVERNOR, GILA RIVER INDIAN 

COMMUNITY 

Mr. Allison. My name is Loyde Allison, I am the governor of the 

Gila River Indian Community. . 

Senator Fannin, Senator Kennedy, I am not going to talk xexylong. 

I am a boy with a short few words and I have a package here ana 1 will 
hand it to you after I get through and then you can read it for your- 
selves because that is too much reading being done this morning. 

But anyway, my location is in a very unique position. 1 am located 
between Chandler, Casa Grande, Coolidge, Tolleson, Phoenix, Tempe, 
Mesa centered right in that area there, and I am something like the 
Henry Montague Reservation, and I am a little different from the 
Navai os and Hopis where they travel long distances. But here we have 
buses running to Casa Grande, to Coolidge and Tolleson. Every morn- 
ino > buses go either direction. But we still have these Bureau schools m 
our midst, and we are so crowded with our younger very small kids 
and what I am after is some new plants there. I have pictures in here 
and you can look at how crowded they are. I have done about every- 
thing I could to get some new facilities there. I believe in saying 
that the younger you teach the kids the better they learn, and I think 
that is what we are heading to do now. I know this Indian education 
is mo vino 1 in that direction and these old Government facilities that 
are there have been there in 1930, the earlier part of the thirties, and 
they are just about gone and I have done about everything I could. 

I had the Commissioner of Indian Affairs twice in there, showed 
him the crowded conditions in there and one time I even had the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in a helicopter and put him right on the lawn 
there, and I went over there and I talked to the Commissioner again 
and he said, why don’t you go and talk to Hayden or Fannin about it. 
I said I don’t like to do that yet, Commissioner, because that would be 
too drastic and the time is coming when I will do it, and I think the 
time is here. It is here in this package and you can look at the pictures. 
The desks so close together you can’t get around and the buildings are 

so old and . . 9 

Senator Fannin. But you are doing it now, is that right, Governor * 
ytr. Allison. Yes. The other thing I wanted to point out, we are 
doing something about our housing, that is the important part. W e are 
doino- it in our program that was started here sometime back, and there 
are 51 programs in there which is now, we are through 18 months time 
and we are putting in our different projects. 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. How many children were there m 

a classroom? _ _ 

Mr. Alxjson. There is a little paper in there. It is 'built there for 99 

I think and it is over 130 kids in there. 

Senator Fannin. Well, is this the rebuilt garage that you told me 



about ? 

Mr. Allison. Yes. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How many in one class ? 



Mr. Allison. There is 60 in one. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How many ? 

Mr. Allison. Sixty in one of the big rooms and supposed to be 29. I 

think that little piece of paper 

Senator Kennedy of New York. X see one that looks a little like home. 
Mr. Allison. We have used about every resource that we could get 



ahold of. . , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I do not understand why, when the 
facilities are done as badly as this, why they haven’t done something 



about building another classroom. 

Mr. Allison. I don’t know. This is something that somebody has to 
follow through on, the time has come. I think it is up to you two gentle- 



Senator Kenistudy of New York. Is there anybody from the Bureau 
here who can give us an answer to that ?■ 

Senator Fannin. I think you had told me, Governor, that you have 
done everything but go on the warpath. 

Mr. Allison. Yes, and we are ready to go on the warpath now. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Actually, is there anyone from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs here ? I can’t believe 

Mr. Louis Monicle. Yes. , 

Senator Ken nedy of New York. What is the reason nothing has been 
done about the classrooms? . 

Mr. Monicle. The principal reasons, and I am talking for myself and 
not as an official representative of the area director, is that the appro- 
priations haven’t been made for sufficient construction in many places 
In the Phoenix area. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Has that been requested for here? 

Mr. Monicle. It has. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. By whom ? 

Mr, Monicle. By the area and the construction committees on a pri- 
ority basis. We have to think of the whole area, and of construction 
needs at many places. , , ___ 

Senator Ke nnedy of New York. Trace that through with me. What 
happened when you came in and asked for a new facility to deal with 
this kind of problem ? 

Mr. Monicle. We submit to the Washington office for the plant de- 
sign and construction. They in turn have to place these on a bureauwide 
pnority basis because they will meet the needs or hope to mecc the needs 
of all areas and not just of Phoenix alone. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What happened to this particular 
one, do you know ? 

Mr. Monicle. It was dropped down, that’s all I know. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Bo you know where it was knocked 
down? 
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Mr. Monicle. No; I do not. 

Senator Kennedt of New York. You know, those facilities, could 

hardly be much worse than that. . , ,, 

Mr. Monicle. X will agree. That building was built in 1934 and wo" 
comfortably hold about 25 students and not even that if you h&d pr 
rea din g circles and such things as that in the classroom. I visited 
school on a regular basis, X am in the branch of education, and it hoiv.-. 

30 and 35 regularly. , , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I just think with all the problems 
we have here at home, and the great — obviously from the testimony 
this mo r ning — the tremendous needs that exist here and that we 
have seen elsewhere around the country with Indians and other 
minority groups, it is a very strong argument to ending the conflict that 

now takes $30 billion a year. . 

Mr. Allison. One more thing I might point out in this area. We have 
gone along and laid out 5 acres adjoining to the west of this whole 
facility. It is laid out there now, and we even have the sewer line there 
and adjacent to that we built, I think it is 12 new homes, in a fancy way 
there adjoining that, so it is a fancy place and we have got the land 
laying nice, with the school laying there, and there is no reason that 
they can’t put that thing on there. , ... , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Those children can t possibly be 

educated under these conditions. We are j ust kidding ourselves. 

Mr. Alli son. That is my — I present that to you and I hope that you 
will 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you, we will 

Senator Fannin. We will make recommendations. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Some of us are trying to do more 

than that. „ „ 

Senator Fannin. I will agree with that and I will assure Governor 
Allison that we have already written to the BIA, and I have called 
Mr. Bennett, and we are on our way, and I hope that we wm have suc- 
cess. I think that Governor Allison knows from the report ! gave him 
in my office just a few days ago that we are doing everything possible 
to get you an improved situation. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I am in a different area. _ 

Senator Fannin. I was just trying to raise my own spirits in this 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I hope by the end of the day you 

will support me. „ _ 

Senator Fannin. I am going to give you support for Indian 

education. ' ... , . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Mr. Juan Smyella is supposed to 
be here and he is not here so we will now adjourn until 1 :30. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The subcommittee resumed the hearing at 2 p m.) 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Senator Fannin is here so we will 

Mr. Filmore Carlos, President of the Salt River Community. 
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STATEMENT OF FILMORE CARLOS, PRESIDENT, SALT RIVER 
POIA-MARICOPA INDIAN COMMUNITY 

Mr. Carlos. Thank you, Senator. . 

My name is Filmore Carlos, I am chairman of the Salt -River Fima- 
Maricopa Community. 

I w ould like to read my statement, if I may, just starting there with 

^°(1) We need our boarding schools as specialized high schools, not 
as social reformatories. We also need our day schools, as specialized 
elementary schools to help those of our children who have to catch up 
with the modem world. Those who are socially able are already attend- 
ing Mesa schools voluntarily. 

(2) There are those children whose only nutritionally balanced meal 
of the day is the school lunch, yet the public school district’s policy is 
that children who cannot pay for their lunches should work for them. 
The result is that the child with a drunken mother and an unknown 
father who goes to school without any breakfast must work for his 
school lunch, but the fortunate child with both parents and goes 
to school with a full stomach and money in his pocket doesn’t have 
to work for his lunch. Strangely, the child already handicapped is the 
one penalized. 

(3) It is our hope that existing schools can be modified as a special 
school to encompass kindergarten and grades 1 through 6. In addition 
to well qualified classroom teachers the school should be staffed with 
teacher-aids who could well be mothers of some of the children in 
the school, who would take care, of many of the routine housekeeping 
chores, run errands, help the children with their seat work, et cetera, 
freeing the teacher’s time to provide more actual teaching per child. 

(4) The ratio of aids to teachers should be at least 1 to 1. The 
six or seven teachers involved should have the services of a full-time 
clerk who can operate stencil machines, type notes to parents and take 
care of many of the routine classroom administration chores. 

(5) Inasmuch as the children whom this school would serve will 
come from economically, culturally, emotionally deprived homes and 
will have problems of adjustment as well as problems of learning, 
the teaching staff should be large enough, yet it should not be neces- 
sary, for classrooms to accommodate more than 20 students. 

(6) Curricul um should be designed on a levels basis, rather. than a 
grade basis to consider the fact mat some children learn in different 
ways than others and, certainly, learn at far different rates. There 
should be a provision for teaching Indian history especially as related 
to the Pima and affiliated tribes. 

(7) Services of guidance personnel and social workers should be 
available on a continuing basis to children enrolled in the school and 
their families for kindergarten through the highest level taught. 

(8) Classrooms should be designed ’and furnished with academic 
areas and “doing” areas. Many children served by this school are more 
manually than verbally oriented, and provisions should be made, for 
introductory home economics and in du stri al art at the fifth and sixth 
grade levels. Curriculum enrichment should include field trips, to 
points of interest around the area including places of Indian historical 
significance. Funds should be budgeted for same. This will give 
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children leaving this school and entering the public schools reasonable 

exposure to the society around them. „ . . _ . ,, 

(91 With the ever increasing proficiency of health services, the chil- 
dren of this community have perhaps the best medical and dental 
attention of any group of children in the State. Yet, standards of 
personal hygiene and physical fitness are considerably lower as a gen- 
eral rule for this community than for the surrounding areas, lo com- 
plement the health services received, the staff should include at least 
one teacher who can provide health education classes at all Pro- 

vide supervised recreation for the younger children, and a structured 
program in physical hygiene and physical fitness which wi^ rea y 
them to enter the 'athletic competition of the public school junior lg 

^10) As a part of the administrative structure of this program, we 
see a need for a qualified guidance person who can devote full time to 
working with students from the community who are attending col- 
lege. The community more and more has a need for college trained 
individuals but has not had a college graduate m over 30 years. Many 
of our young people enter college without knowing what is expected 
of them and many drop out after spending a year or more on campus 
without receiving any acceptable college credit. Perhaps the services 
of this person could also be used in conjunction with the education 
committee’s efforts in counseling high school seniors to assure their 
entry into a program of higher education which offers the best assur- 
ance of success. . , 

The administration of the tribal education program and the opera- 
tion of the day school is not seen as a continuing BIA function. We 
would see the program being developed under the overall guidance ot 
the tribal council and the tribal education committee, which would 
function as a community school board being responsible for setting 
policies, hiring a qualified administrator principal- teachers and 
staff under contract funds made available by the BIA under the re- 
sponsibilities delineated by law for educating Indian children. With- 
in this climate of education more of our children and our young men 
and women will be encouraged to secure an education and apply this 

education to the needs of their community. . 

With the education program being operated by the community the 
value of an education will continue to increase in the eyes ox the peo- 
ple, and the school with its professionally qualified persons will cease 
to be seen by our young people a- something reserved for non-Indians 
who have historically given the Indian community the education 

which they feel it needs. .... , » 

Bv understanding the history of his tribe and the circumstances ox 
change, today’s child can better adjust to the world beyond the circle 
of friends, relatives, and activities to which he is accustomed and m 
broadening his outlook, acquire pride in Ms _ tribal heritage, lo be set 
apart as an American Indian is to be cherished unto success, not m 

spite of it. .... . . , „ 

In reference to the foregoing I would be happy to try and answer 
any questions that you may have along these 12 points enumerated. 

Senator Kenkedx of New York. When you talk about community, 
what size are you referring to ? 

Mr. Carlos. I am talking about a school community— 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. You say, “as a part of the adminis- 
trative structure of this program, we see a need for a qualified guid- 
ance person who can devote full time to working with students from 
the community who are attending college. The community more and 
more has a need for college trained individuals but has not had a 
college graduate in over 30 years.” 

What do you mean there, how many people are you referring to ? 

Mr. Carlos. I am referring to a school population that enters the 
public school at a rate of 600 to 700 students per year, of which 
we have over and above that of 120 students in boarding school. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And do you have any college 
graduates ? 

Mr. Carlos. We haven’t any except for one, that was over 30 years 
ago. We have many who start college but never finish. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you. 

Senator Fannin? 

Senator Fannin. Filmore, on the reduction of Public Law 874 funds 
you have had some problems, have you not ? 

Mr. Carlos. Yes, along those lines we also do have some problems 
because of the fact that they are now channeled through the State, and 
the city of Mesa who is doing all the educating of our students does not 
derive the full benefit of those funds. 

Senator Fannin. Well, I understand that you have had considerable 
difficulty from the standpoint of the coordination of effort of the dif- 
ferent Federal agencies, that there has been some problem with know- 
ing just exactly where to apply for funds, how to utilize those funds, 
where they overlap. 

Mr. Carlos. I think our problem has been that of the city adminis- 
tration; there really is a lack of Tinderstanding between the cities of 
Scottsdale and/or Mesa and the community. 

Senator Fannin. Have you been able to straighten out the prob- 
lems that existed because they did not work together ? 

Mr. Carlos. Yes. That has been straightened out and there is good 
cooperation at this time. The school, the day school which will, I would 
not wish to confuse with the city of Mesa public schools, the day school 
we have taken over also more recently in the last couple months, under 
contract, and it is being run entirely by the tribal education committee. 

Senator Fannin. What distances do the children travel, in other 
words, they are bused into Mesa from what distances, the farthest 
distance ? 

Mr. Carlos. I would suggest, about 8 or 9 miles involved, a one-way 
trip from the farthest point. 

Senator Fannin. A.re there any schools that are nearer to the 
students? 

Mr. Carlos. No, only the Lehigh School which is a public school 
and closer to them than that particular community which is part of 
our reservation, but the larger portion of Salt River is more close to 
Mesa than it is to Lehigh 

Senator Fannin. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you verv much. 

Senator Fannin. I certainly commend you, Filmore, for what you 
have been doing. 

I have been very much aware, Senator Kennedy, of his activities 
and it is remarkable what they have done in the past few years. 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. I think your suggestions are ex- 
cellent and it will be very helpful to the committee. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Carlos. Thank you. _ _ . „ n , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Doctor Roessel. Yery pleased to 
have you, Doctor. I am sorry, as you know, that I missed your school. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT ROESSEL, JR., DIRECTOR, THE ROUGH 
ROCK DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, ROUGH ROCK, ARIZ. 



Dr. Roessel. Some later date you can make it, we hope the subcom- 
mittee can. We will look forward to that. 

Senator Kennedy, Senator Fannin, I first would like to enter into 
the record two statements by the Navajo Social Action Croup who 
were at the meeting last night but were unable to present them to the 
subcommittee, so they asked that I present them at this time. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. They will be entered. 

Dr. Roessel. I have a statement here that I will not follow. I would 
like to make in my few minutes a few remarks about Indian educa- 
tion and would like to begin by contrasting what I think are two ap- 
proaches to Indian education, which became very evident yesterday 
at the Navajo Education Conference. . . . , 

Yesterday morning Mr. Zeller, who is Assistant Commissioner for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for Education, and he explained what 
he thought were some of the key needs . in Indian education, 
including a 10-month school year, competitive salary with public 
schools, salary increments based on graduate work, research evalua- 
tion, cost analysis, and so forth. I think that this is an approach to im- 
proving Indian education. I would like to suggest that it not be the 
only approach and perhaps is not even ths most appropriate approach. 

In the afternoon yesterday there was a talk by Dr. Carl Menmrmor 
of the Men nin ger Foundation and the Stone-Brannel Center in Chi- 
cago. I think the approach he presented is an approach that I feel 
has so much more to offer, 'and I personnally feel is much more in 
keeping with the feelings of this subcommittee. . , . 

He spoke of parental involvement. He spoke of a sense of prideun 
who you are. He spoke in a sense of identity. He spoke m terms of the 
relationship between a child’s education and a child s teacher with the 
adult mental health of the individual. So, he pointed out that educa- 
tion is far more than merely the possession of facts and figures. It is 
far more than merely more of the same, and I so. strongly believe that 
Indian education can only be changed if we do not go down the route 
of more of the same, but go down the route that bpth of you have stood 
for so well, a total and complete change of Indian education, a new 
thrust, a new sense of direction, under a sense of urgency, and 1 think 
that this is the reason I feel Indian people are so impressed and so 

helpful with the work of this subcommittee. . , 

In the last section of my testimony I would like to mention ^Rough 
Rock, since the subcommittee was not able to visit it, ami jl am sorry 
at the inconvenience and the misunderstanding that has grown out of 
these canceled visits. The people at Rough Rock, and I ^poke to two of 
the school board members just a few minutes before I left Window 
Rock to come here this afternoon, have neither bitterness nor anger. 
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They are disappointed, perhaps not as much as I have been because I 
looked so earnestly to the subcommittee coming to Rough Rock, but 
there was no bitterness, there was no anger, there was no butchered 
sheep, you might say. The Committee at Rough Rock is presently, and 
Annie Wauneka knows this, having hozhoni, which is a blessing way, 
which is a ceremony to bless the work, in this particular case the work 
of the subcommittee, so it is something, I think that reflects the concern 
of the Indian people for what this subcommittee is about to do and is 
doing. 

At Rough Rock I think we have an interest in Indian education 
that perhaps is more in tune with Dr. Menninger’s approach than 
with this more of the same approach. We feel the most important 
lessons that Rough Rock can teach us are the lessons first of local con- 
trol and community involvement, parental involvement, in the decision- 
making, in the preparation of the curriculum, in all areas of the edu- 
cation of the children and the development of total education pro- 
grams for all people. This is something I think that is revolutionized 
in Indian education. It is showing that Indian people, when given 
the right to be wrong, can make the kinds of decisions that people like 
myself with doctor’s degrees couldn’t begin to develop, couldn’t begin 
to understand, couldn’t begin to comprehend. We have a role to play, 
those of us who are professionals, but it is one of follow and expedit- 
ing rather than leading, directing, and controlling. 

So, I feel one of the most important areas that Rough Rock lias to 
teach in Indian education and perhaps in. all American education, is 
the importance of decisionmaking residing with the people served, and 
the Navajo people and Indian people throughout this Nation have the 
ability, regardless of their education, to direct and control the educa- 
tion of their children and the education of their community. 

Our best programs at Rough Rock are programs not developed by 
the experts but programs developed by the people at Rough Rock. 
I concur completely with your feelings about boarding schools. I think 
they are barbaric, I think they are terrible, and yet I operate a 
boarding school. My job is to operate one at Rough Rock because we 
don’t have roads to have a day school. Hopefully, with money appro- 

S riated, we can begin to transfer boarding schools into day schools. 

iut, in any event, the program that the community developed in order 
to try to build the bridges between the home and the school and the 
dormitory was the dormitory parent program, where parents come 
in ?nd live and sleep and play and love the children, and this is 
somet hin g th at is trying to get away from the cold, sterile, clean atmos- 
phere we have in. so many boarding schools that is so destructive to 
the mental health and the future of Indian children. 

The second area of significance at Rough Rock in my estimation, the 
major area, is the area of culture identification. This was so eloquently 
spoken of yesterday at the Navajo Education Conference by Dr. 
Menninger, wherein he says that all Americans, all people, must have 
pride in who they are if they are going to make the kinds of contribu- 
tions they can make in this country, and that this country needs them 
to make. And, at Rough Rock we teach the Navajo language in the 
school and in the dormitory. W"e teach Navajo history, Navajo culture, 
parent problems and programs of Indian people. So these children are 
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not either or, either Americans or Indians, but they are both, and both 

Americans and Indians are proud of both. 

We have other programs. We have art, remedial reading, speech, 
many of these things, but these aren’t the important programs. 
These aren’t the essential programs in my way of th inkin g. I have said 
that I do not think the solution of the problems the Indian faces lies 
in more of the same. I think it involves the kinds of gut changes and 
making Indian people, allowing Indian people to have the responsi- 
bility for local control and encouraging cultural identification. 

So, I think that many people will say the work of this subcommittee 
is impossible, under the guidelines you have, and the restrictions you 
have. But, I think that nothing is impossible. I think that it people 
would, have said a few years &go that Indian people should do what 
they are doing now at Rough Rock, it would have been considered 

would* like to close with this little poem that I believe should be 
a theme of this subcommittee. “Faith sees the invisible, believes the 
incredible, and accomplishes the impossible.” . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Have you had any problems with 
Federal funds being available or allocated ? 

Dr. Roessel. Well, I think we are having a problem in the sense 
with the limitation on OEO with the reduction of OEO funding, there 



is this problem. , , . , . , 0 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Has that been a practical problem - 
Dr. Roessel. Not up through this year ; no, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. This is just what you anticipate 



as far as the future ? 

Dr. Roessel. In terms of the coming year. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Have they told you yet what you 

can expect? , . , . . 

Dr. Roessel. They can only fund us perhaps at the 40-percent level 

next year. _ „ . J „ 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Forty percent of what? 

Dr. Roessel. Of what they gave us this year. _ i 

Senator Ken nedy of New jTork. Will that cause you a great cleai 

of difficulty ? „ 

Dr. Roessel. Well, it will, but we are trying to get money from pri- 



vate foundations. , _ , , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. From what I heard and from what 
the Indians have done about the leadership you have provided, you 
have done a marvelous job. 

Dr. Roessel. We have a seven-member school board: one guy fin- 
ished the third grade, six never went to school. They are the ones that 



have done it. „ A , , 

Senator Fannin. Dr. Roessel, of course I appreciate that you want 
to give someone else credit, but I know that you have given the leader- 
ship, the thinking that started this program and also the implementa- 
tion of many of the different phases of activity that are involved. 

What percentage of the parents are in a position to teach their 
children the English language? . . 

Dr. Roessel. At Rough Rock our community has an approximate 
population of 1,500 in a 900-square-mile area and of this we perhaps 
have maybe 12 to 15 percent who speak some English. 
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Senator Fanniw. Well, don’t you feel that your experience with 
this school proves that the parent participation, and the program that 
you have had where the school board members are Indian citizens has 
been something that in the future will not be so expensive? In other 
words, this experiment, of course, was costly. At the same time what 
we derived from it will prove that we can have parent participation 
through the Indian school board members and perhaps have a better 
education throughout without additional costs ? 

Dr. Roessee. I think that there is a very real misunderstanding 
with regard to Rough Rock that is held by many people, and that is, 
they figure that we have about twice the per student cost that other 
schools have. I am talking now in terms of Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
This is not so when you take the total number of people served by our 
school. We have 360 children and a little less than 300 adults in 
regularly scheduled programs, so if you take that total figure and 
divide that into the total amount of money you have you come out 
with even less than what is usually thought of, well, what is actually 
contributed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs on a per capita basis. I 
don’t want to say, though, that the answer to Indian education is to 
reduce expenditures. 

Senator Fannin. I am not saying that at all. h feel that what we 
want to do is to provide enough money to teach ou r youngsters as well 
as they should be taught, to have a program of excellence for the 
children. So I certainly am in agreement with you. But the cost now, 
from the standpoint of the losses to the children, cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. 

Dr. Roessel. Right. 

Senator Fannin. Nor can we measure the loss to the parents in 
dollars and cents. So, that is why we have followed your suggestions 
in many instances as to what needs to be done in order to have the pro- 
gram successful at the Rough Rock school carried out in many other 
areas. 

Dr. Roessee. Yes. 

Senator Fannin. I think that this is going to mean a savings rather 
than another expense, and I feel confident that the results will be very 
rewarding. 

So, I highly commend you for what you have done. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Just a few things, if you have 
finished. 

Senator Fannin. Yes ; I have. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Could this same kind of principle 
be expanded, or would you advise expanding this, into high schools 
and perhaps into colleges. 

Dr. Roessee. I think over 80 tribes sent representatives to Rough 
Rock in the period of 18 months. Last week in a 4-day period we had 
21 tribes. I think Indian people are interested in Rough Rock, and I 
certainly would think that if Indian people want to expand the con- 
cept of "Rough Rock they should be allowed to do so. The Navajo 
Tribe is interested in expanding this kind of a program to the high 
school level. The Navajo Tribe is interested in expanding this kind 
of a program to the community college level. Now, these are dreams, 
but Rough Rock was a dream a, few years ago and it has come true, 
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so I would say very definitely that when and if Indian people wanted, 
and I say they do, this sort of thing should be and can be expanded. 

Senator Ke nnedy of New York. My oldest child was planning to 
come to work at Rough Rock this summer. 

Dr. Roessel. We are hoping she will. 

Senator Kennedy of New jTork. I have another question. 

I have strong reservations about boarding schools. I don’t want 
to be misunderstood, 1 am not so concerned about older children but 
for very young children who, particularly against the will of their 
parents, lose the identification association with their family and tribal 
history, and so forth. I personally think it is very damaging. Did Dr. 
Menninger also talk about this? 

Dr. Roessel. He feels very strongly about this. I think if you would 
have gotten him to talk he would have come over here, but the air was a 
little too rough and he doesn’t like to fly, period. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I find that occasionally in Arizona 
myself. 

Senator Fannin. Ye have the finest flying weather in the world. 

Dr. Roessel. I think that he very strongly feels, as you feel, about 
boarding schools. I have heard him talk in regard to boarding schools, 
and he uses words that are even stronger than the words you have 
used. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you, I will look forward to 
talking to you « gain. 

Senator Fannin. Thank you, Bob. 

Dr. Roessel. Thank you. 

(The prepared statements of Mr. Roessel and the Salt River Pima~ 
Maricopa Indian community follow :) 

Prepared Statement op Dr. Robert A. Roessel, Jr., Director, Rough Rock 
Demonstration School, Rough Rock, Ariz. 

In an earlier written statement submitted to the Subcommittee, we discussed 
some of ^he major issues and problems confronting Indian education. At this 
time, I would like to take the opportunity of discussing Rough Rock Demon- 
stration School and its significance to Indian education. Through an unfortunate 
set of circumstances, the proposed visit to the Demonstration School by the 
Subcommittee has proved impossible. This is to be genuinely regretted inasmuch 
as Rough Rock is to Indian education what America is to democracy. 

The significance of Rough Rock to Indian education lies most intimately in 
the area of Indian interest No other experiment in Indian education has at- 
tracted the imagination and sparked the hopes of Indian people from through- 
out this nation as has Rough Rock. This statement was prepared on Thursday, 
March 28th, so there were only four days in this week, yet during this four 
days span of time, 21 different tribes sent representatives to Rough Rock and 
there were 850 Indian visitors to the school as well as 150 non-Indian visitors. 
This provides a slight indication of the interest Indians have in this school 
and their interest in expanding the Rough Rock concept to meet needs on their 
own reservations. 

The question that must yet be answered with regard to Rough Rock is the 
degree to which other tribes will be permitted to copy the Rough Rock approach 
of total Indian control on their own reservations and in their own schools. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs states it is presently developing a set of guide- 
lines which any interested tribe can follow if it wishes to establish a locally 
controlled school under a contract between the Bureau and the tribe or the 
community. . ... 

Surely t his guideline, when developed, is an essential step in m'aking it possi- 
ble for Rough Rock to make a most significant contribution of local com ml. 

Rough Rock makes it clear that Indian people have the capacity and the 
interest to direct, lead, and control their educational programs. However, money 
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is being wasted at Rough Rock unless steps are taken to make it possible for 
interested communities and tribes to acquire their own control over their own 
schools 

It is indeed unfortunate many public schools on the Navaho Reservation feel 
threatened by Rough Rock or at least are unwilling to adjust their programs 
to what Navaho peop’e want and soon will demand. The answer to Indian edu- 
cation, in my estimation, lies not in pressing for public schools nor for B.I.A. 
schools but rather pressing for schools, whatever their organizational pattern, 
which allow and provide for maximum Indian participation, involvement and 
control. Schools that fail to respond to Indian people and persist in taking a 
“father knows best” attitude are only sowing the seeds of their own destruction. 

Another lesson which Rough Rock teaches loud and clear is that Indian edu- 
cation must be viewed far more broadly than merely the education of chil- 
dren Community development and the community school concept are integral 
parts of the Rough Rock formula and as months go by, 'the school and the 
School Board and community increasingly expand and develop this area of 
concern. This is not a new concept in Indian education since under John Collier s 
leadership, comm uni ty schools were built and operated during ths 1930 s. How- 
ever, the extent of this interest and the nature of the Programs developed far 
exceed those operated and envisioned during the 1930 s. One of the most gratify- 
ing sights at Rough Rock is to see a room crowded with women learmng ot 
write their names, learning to drive an automobile, learning basic arithmetic 
fundamentals, learning to speak some words of English, and learning what edu- 
cation is all about. Rough Rock has truly demonstrated that nothing is im- 
possible if one is willing to place responsibility and decision making upon the 

shoulders of Indian people. , .. 

“Faith sees the invisible, believes the incredible and accomplishes the im- 
possible.” 

Prepared Statement of the Salt River Pima-Maricofa Indian Community 

The early Pima Indians were an agricultural people who developed an effective 
system of irrigation canals and transformed the desert country around what 
is now Phoenix, Arizona into a lush, productive farming community. They were 
a proud people who successfully defended their crops, homes and families against 

marauding bands. _ . _ 

The father spent much of his time with his sons teaching them the Pima way 
of agriculture and the traditional responsibilities of men in the Tribe. They 
learned from their elders the history of their people and their proud heritage. 

I Virile the Pima was a peace loving person, he was fierce and skilled m warfare. 

The role held in early times by the Pima male and female has become con- 
fused because of several factors. One of the first losses suffered by the 
people was the loss of their irrigation water. As the Federal government built 
flood control and power structures on the reaches of the river. With the white 
man’s irrigation system new methods of farming were indicated and the old 
ways changed slowly. In the transition period much of the productive land 
reverted to desert growth. Many of the young Pima people left the reservation 
at this time to attend the white man’s schools, and did much to learn the ways of 

The Christian religion was early embraced by the Pimas and this, in itself, 
came at a period of economic and political developments which placed self- 
protection and warfare of less importance. This reinforced the desire for chil- 
dren to be educated in a new way of life. . .. . .. 

The Pima has kept his language, he does not ordinarily use it m the presence 
of non-Indians. We note that almost every Pima on the reservation speaks Pima, 
but meetings, even those restricted by interest or attendance to Pimas, are 
conducted in English. The older Pimas are concerned that the language be re- 
tained, but the younger members of the Tribe find a greater expressly* of ab- 
stract ideas in English. Modern education is needed to be a value by the 

C ° During the 1930’s, a few Salt River children attended (primarily) the Scotts- 
dale public schools. By 194S-1949 postwar crowding of these schools had reached 
the point where the informal arrangements for Indians to attend them were 
terminated. As a result, reservation residents started attending* and identifying 
with Mesa public schools. By 1954, the numbers had swelled to the point where 
Johnson-O’Malley funds were requested. A rapid increase of Indian attendance 
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in Me^a public schools followed, accompanied, naturally by a drop in attendance 
in the Salt River day school. At the time Salt River gained Agency status, 
more than 280 children, eligible to attend the day school, were already going to 

M I S n jSy Ol 1062, when the Salt River Agency was formed, the operation of a 
reservation day school was taken over as part of the total Agency administra- 
te responsibility. The Day School established in 1934, has undergone consider- 
able mScation both as a y result of administrative ^tion and becau^ of com- 
munity response to it. Originally both an elementary and a high school, it was 
cut back to eight grades during World War II. In 195S, arrangements were 
made with the Mesa Public School system to take over the eighth grade, and, 
in May of 1962 the seventh grade was similarly dropped. «■„ 

The new Agency’s education policy generally became one of continuing to 
facilitate the voluntary placement by reservation parents 

dren into the Mesa schools. It was not until the summer of 1963, with the em 
ployment of a reservation principal, that a broad Agency education program 
go/ underway. Beginning the fall semester, it became Agencypolicy thatiw 
children living in the small portion of the reservation annexed (for admmis 
trative convenience) into the Mesa school district in the early 1940 s would 
be admitted into the day school’s first grade At the same time, a pre-sehool 
program for 5-y car-olds (using the services of qualified volunteer teacher and 
funded by a charitable foundation and the Salt River Tribal Council) was 
initiated to replace the long-established “beginners room which six-year old 
traditionally attended a year before starting the first grade. 

The local kindergarten program described above was ccmtmued durmg_ th 
lOGi— 1965 school year. Beginning in the fall of 1965, an OEO funded pre-schoo 
program attended by substantially all community 5-year-olds was initiated, bo 
successful was this program that the parents of all but two o. these youngsters 
enrolled them directly into the first grade in the Mesa public setods 

As a corollary of encouraging parents to voluntarily send their children to 
public school, the reservation principal initiated a co “P. r ?^ e “ S1 ^ 
cooperation with Mesa school administrators) to facilitate the adjustment 
of children into public schools ; to encourage parents to actively take Partin 
school activities ; to utilize the day school teachers to assist les ® t 

Mesa teachers to understand the needs of Suit Rl ^ e ^. Indl o n ^ St ?^fi^.* r f n<i 
act as an intermediary between the reservation and Mesa School District 

As a result of negotiations, the total Indian community was taken into he 
Mesa Public School District, thus providing a legal basis for the admission of 
the reservation children into public school. The sole BIA school on the reserva- 
tion Salt River Day School, has replaced its traditional Beginners room with 
the OEO Headstart Program, thus eliminating the previous one-year retarda- 
tion of Indian students. The seventh and eighth grades have also been elimi- 
nated to make the transition point from BIA to puMic s^wl ^uivalent to the 
public school change from Elementary to Junior Hight School, which place 
all of the children in a changed environment at the same time. All of the hrst 
through sixth grade pupils have the choice of attending the BIA or the PobUc 
school?; over half of them now do so. All pupils above the sixth grade attend 
public school except those sent to boarding schools for social reasons. 

There is no question of transferring the physical plant of the BIA Salt River 
School to the Mesa School District, for it is at least a mile and a half from 
the nearest non-Indian home and thus would remain a segregated school, even 
though operated by the school district, and no improvement over the present. 
The present school building, with one quarter of its original classrooms, now 
remodeled into BIA offices, readily lends itself to conversion to use as a much 

ne The l transit! on ^f rouf BIA to public school was proceeding despite few oWee- 
tions by parents, until last year, when school guidance policy changed to tTeat 
th? Indians like any other people”. In other words, little effort was made to 
assist the Indian children or parents in difficult situations with reaction outside 
tteif previous experience. Wit h reactions at both ends of the age scale, of 3o 
students entering the senior class in high school, only 16 graduated, and the 
enrollment at the BIA school rose 25% over that anticipated, as the second 
and thiivx graders fled back from public schools where they were not understood. 

The trouble resulted from misunderstandings on both sides : non-enforcement 
of the truancy laws (“if the parents won’t bother to send their children, we re 
certainly not going after them every day” ) , lack of school lunches ( no one told 
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us we had to go to the school and sign a card”), more efficient routing of public 
school buses (“why should my child walk a mile to his school’s bus stop when 
another school’s bus runs right by our door?”). Three steps have been taken to 

remedy the situation : _ , 0 , 

(1) The public school system has reorganized its Indian Guidance Office, < *) 
the Agency lias submitted a Public Law 89-4 ! 0 program for a guidance councilor 
of its own; (3) ithe Tribal Education Committee has been given a contract to 
act as intermediary between the reservation students and their parents and both 
the BIA and public school systems, with the dual role of explaining the schools 
to the parents and the Indian customs and psychology to the schools. The Com- 
mittee will be both assisted and advised by the guidance personnel to create a 
spirit of involvement and participation. 

There are many problems to be solved as transition continues, unless we are 
merely encouraging more drop outs. The biggest single problem at present is the 
difficulty in giving the rural reservation children an experience broad enough to 
enable them to function in an urban middle-class school room. 

In dealing with Indian education, there are two great groups of Indian chil- 
dren, first, there are those whose families have been strong enough, or lucky 
enough to have been able to adjust to the dominant white culture. These children 
usually have parents who are capable of holding down permanent semi-skilled 
jobs on which they can raise their families with the minimum necessities and 
comforts of the white culture. These children have homes and family activities 
that compare reasonably well with those of their classmates at the public school. 
These children are able to complete high school ; some even go on to a few years 
of college. 

The second group of children whose families have not adjusted to the white 
culture. These children are less able to compete in public school curriculum than 
are the ghetto children who are the object of the poverty programs, the civil 
rights programs, and the urban renewal programs. This is more true because /the 
Indian children, unlike children of other ethnic groups, are expected to function 
in a foreign language, English, and to adopt ways, behavior and attitudes, also 
foreign. These children speak English only when they are in school. The activities 
of the normal home lives of white children their age can bear no comparison. 
They are from two different worlds, yet the insistence is that they be taught 
together, the same things, in the same amount of time. 

The Bureau regulations began requiring the use in its school, of state approved 
texts, boarding school attendance was restricted to children with special social 
or educational reasons for not living at home. Now, it has gotten to the point at 
which the Indian Bureau is forcing children, irrespective of ability, to attend 
public schools, and the boarding schools are reserved for extreme problem chil- 
dren from like families. The needs of many of our Indian children can be met 
by the public school system and some of our children will continue to need the 
specialized services of Federal Indian boarding schools. There is a large group 
of children for whom neither public school or boarding school has the socio-educa- 
tional answer. These are the children who need a specialized school located in the 
reservation community. The Salt River Day School, with adequate funding and 
staff, can prepare these children to meet the challenge of the present day 
education. 

(1) We need our boarding schools as specialized high schools, not as social re- 
formatories. We also need our day schools, as specialized elementary schools to 
help those of our children who have to catch up with the modern world. Those 
who are socially able are already attending public schools voluntarily. 

(2) There are those children whose only nutritionally balanced meal of the 

day is the school lunch, yet the public school districts policy is that children 
who cannot pay for their lunches should work for The result is that the 

child with a drunken mother and an unknown father who goes to school without 
any breakfast must work for his school lunch, but the fortunate child with both 
parents and goes to school with a full stomach and money in his pocket doesn’t 
have to work for his lunch. Strangely, the child already handicapped is the one 
penalized. 

(3) It is our hope that existing schools can be modified as special schools to 
encompass kindergarten and grades one through six. In addition to well qualified 
classroom teachers the school should be staffed with teacher-aides who could well 
be mothers of some of the children in the school, who would take care of many 
of the routine housekeeping chores, run errands, help the children with their seat 
work, etc., freeing the teachers time to provide more actual ^teaching” per child. 

(4) The ratio of aides to teachers should be at least one-to-one. The six or seven 
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teachers involved should have the services of a full time clerk who can operate 
stencil machines, type notes to parents and take care of many of the routine 
class room administration chores. 

(5) Inasmuch as the children whom this school would serve will come from 
economically, culturally, emotionally deprived homes and will have problems of 
adjustment as well as problems of learning, the teaching staff should be large 
enough, yet should not be necessary, for class rooms to accommodate more than 
twenty students. 

(6) Curriculum should be designed on a levels basis, rather than a grade basis 
to consider the fact that some children learn in different ways than others and, 
certainly, learn at far different rates. There should be a provision for teaching 
Indian history especially as related to the Pima and affiliated tribes. 

(7) Services of guidance personnel and social workers should be available on 
a continuing basis to children enrolled in the school and their families for kinder- 
garten through the highest level taught. 

(8) Classrooms should he designed and furnished with academic areas and 
“doing” areas. Many children served by this school are more manually than 
verbally oriented, provisions should be made for introductory home economics and 
industrial art at the fifth and sixth grade level. 

(0) Curricul um enrichment should include field trips to points of interest 
around the area including places of Indian historical significance planned and 
funds budgeted for same. This will give children leaving this school and entering 
the public schools reasonable exposure to the society surrounding them. 

(10) With the ever increasing proficiency health services, the children of this 
community have perhaps the best medical and dental attention of any group of 
children in the state. Yet, standards of personal hygene and physical fitness are 
considerably lower as a general rule for this community than for the surrounding 
areas. To complement the health services received, the staff should include at 
least one teacher who can provide health education classes at all levels, provide 
supervised recreation for the younger children and a structured program in physi- 
cal hygiene and physical fitness which will ready them to enter the athletic com- 
petition of the public school junior high group. 

(11) As a part of the administrative structure of this program, we see a 
need for a qualified guidance person who can devote full time working with 
students from the community who are attending college. The Community 
more and more has a need for college trained individuals but has not had a 
college graduate in over thirty years. Many of our young people enter col- 
lege without knowing what is expected of them and many drop out after 
spending a year or more on campus without receiving any acceptable college 
credit. Perhaps the services of this person could also be used in conjunction 
with the education committee’s efforts in counseling high school seniors to assure 
their e^try into a program of higher education which offers the best assurance of 
success. 

(12) The administration of the Tribal Education program and the opera- 
tion of the day school is not seen a£ a continuing BIA function. We would see 
the program being developed under the overall guidance of the tribal council 
and the tribal education committee, which would function as a community 
school board being responsible for setting policies, hiring a qualified adminis- 
trator (principal), teachers and staff under contract funds made available 
by the BIA under the responsibilities delineated by law for educating Indian 
children. Within this climate of education more of our children and our young 
men and women will be encouraged to secure an education and apply this edu- 
cation to the needs of their community. 

With the education program being operated by the community, the value of 
an education will continue to increase in the eyes of the people, and the school 
with its professionally qualified persons will cease to be seen by our young people 
as something reserved for non-Indians who have historically given the Indian 
community the education which they feel it needs. 

By understanding the history of his Tribe and the circumstances of change, 
today’s child can better adjust to the world beyond the circle of friends, rela- 
tives and activities to which he is accustomed and in broadening his outlook, 
acquire pride in his Tribal heritage to be set apart as an American Indian is to 
be cherished unto success, not in spite of it. 



Senator Kjenishedy of New York. Mr. Hadley Thomas, the elemen- 
tary principal of the Tuba City public schools. 
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STATEMENT OF HADLEY THOMAS, ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, 
TUBA CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, TUBA CITY, ARIZ. 

Mr. Thomas. I have a prepared statement here. In order to save 
some time perhaps I can just present certain parts of it. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. That’s fine. However, if you wish, 
your prepared statement will be placed in the record following your 
testimony. 

Mr. Thomas. I think in any situation like this, in discussing the 
education of Indian children, there are certain basic considerations 
that perhaps should be brought out. I think one is education for what 
and why. 

In my opinion, I think perhaps we should be talking in terms 
of how he should function as an educated person. This to me would 
mean that he could function within his own culture as well as hav- 
ing a choice of functioning in other cultures. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Could you just give your back- 
ground? You are the principal of a public elementary school? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. And are they all Indian children? 

Mr. Thomas. No; we have about 90 percent Indian children and 
about 10 percent who are not Indian. 

I have been at Tuba City 8 years, and it is a public scnool. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you. Would you go ahead. 

Mr. Thomas. I think that if you take the basic assumption that 
/we are trying to prepare children, educate children to be func- 
tional in the society he finds himself in, he is going to have to func- 
tion bilingually and biculturally. I think he will have to perform 
within his own culture and within the culture that he choses to per- 
form in. I think if you accept this, then there are certain things that 
have to be part of his education experience and background. 

I think within the framework of the educational systems in most 
communities right now one of the things that is happening is that 
your more academically successful student probably is going to leave 
this area. I think your student who is not as academically success- 
ful will probably remain to be your local leader and developer of the 
community mores and culture where he lives. I think maybe then, in 
terms of programs or a basic type of program, then these things have 
to be considered in this experience. 

Now, as to 

Senator Fannin. Would you feel that that is true if some of these 
children come back as doctors or in professions or as teachers? Some 
of them I know. How many of the Indian citizens do you have as 
teachers ? 

Mr. Thomas. Pardon? 

Senator Fannin. You have several Indian teachers. I was just won 
dering what percentage. 

Mr. Thomas. I think we have five. 

Senator Fannin. I was concerned from the standpoint of the op- 
portunities the leaders have in the community. You have indicated 
that the leaders then would leave the community. 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, I think this is a nationwide thing. You see, I am 
comparing the reservation to a rural area. O'f the Indian teachers we 
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have basically we have one teacher who is from the local community, 
even though there are Indian teachers from other communities. 

Senator Fannin. I am just wondering how many of your students 
who will graduate, from your school will go on to college and could be 
prepared for teaching or for service or for whatever is needed in the 

community? , . ,. ., ,. 

Mr. Thomas. Well, I don’t think there is any limitation on the num- 
ber tliat could successfully complete a program who could return here 
and lind employment since the community is growing. Of course, you 
realize Tuba City is a more settled area than many of the outlying 
areas, and when I am speaking of community I amtakmg community 
as a whole, like Red Lake, Tuba City, all of the different communities. 

I think normally speaking there are going to be many people leaving 

their local communities. . . . . . . , , 

Senator Fannin. I realize that, but I think it is evident we need 
people in the service field. It is evident that at the schools we need 
electricians, people who are not perhaps in the graduate professions 

but are in professional work. , 

Mr. Thomas. I would hope a program would include both aspects. 

Senator Fannin. Very good. . . . . 

Mr. Thomas. I think in talking about a bilingual or bicultural type 
student there are some areas that could be pursued about which we 
don’t have a lot of answers concerning right now. One of these, 1 think, 
is the concept of the bilingual school, where the early clnlcihood educa- 
tion is conducted in both languages. I think this is being done in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and it may have some promise m our own 

particular situation. . , . . , , , 

I feel that maybe the whole area of social science could be devel- 
oped further from the standpoint of putting a proper prospective, a 
proper emphasis, on the Indian’s place on the history and develop- 
ment of the whole country, developing in him a national pride as an 
Indian and as an American. I think the whole key and basis m having 
the type of program to prepare a child for this is a definite con met, a 
definite assimilation, a definite part of the community. I feel that 
parents have to be involved, teachers have to be involved in the commu- 
nity, and it has to be a cooperative type thing. 

Several times today I have heard the testimony of several groups 
expressing how hard it is to get good teachers, to keep good teachers. 

They need good teachers. „ 

I think there should be some consideration of why this is true in 
some areas. I think part of it is the type of situation, which teachers 
tend to work. Usually a teacher coming to an Indian community and 
particularly on the Navajo and Hopi Reservations, finds that the 
Quarters are in, if you want to call it, a separate compound, a separate 



area The housing is completely normally separated from the commu 
nity and it is difficult to get a cross communication going by — wher< 



_ -where 
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the people live. , , , , , . 

I think other things that affect good teacners staying and working 
in these areas are working conditions. I think they want the type of 
situation in which they can pursue academic courses to increase their 
salary, to have time off to do this sort of thmg. Most married teachers 
want to become part of a place where they can buy a home, own some 
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property and become part of a community. At present I don’t think this 
is possible in the situation where we work. 

I think if there was a possibility of more cooperative type programs 
between tribal governments, between the local organizations, the State 
and Federal Government, with definite programs developed for the 
benefit of the students, perhaps there wouldn’t be a cross, or compe- 
tition or diversion of effert in many of the areas. 

I realize that the things that I have suggested here aren’t all- 
inclusive. I have touched upon only a few of the highlights in the 
areas where I think there needs to be some work and to build programs. 

Senator Fannin. One item I know that we discussed but I would 
like to discuss it with you again. Have you attempted to work out a 
program whereby you could have land available for homes? Has 
there been an endeavor in that regard? 

Mr. Thomas. You are asking 

Senator Fannin. Yes, where you could lease or buy property, 
where a person could buy property so the home could be possibly 
financed on a long-term lease. 

Mr. Thomas. In Tuba City the only land I know of that you might 
possibly get is private Indian land. 

Senator Fannin. It is Indian land I realize, but have you tried to 
work out a program whereby land could be purchased for this need? 

Mr. Thomas. No, we have not. 

Senator Fannin. Don’t you think it would be essential to try to 
work something out? 

Mr. Thomas. I think if would be of great benefit, yes. 

Senator Fannin. Thai, is what I am concerned about. You speak of 
cooperative endeavors, where the community would work with the 
school. Isn’t it just as important that the BIA schools and the public 
schools work together ? I think that the need is evident in your com- 
munity, and I understand. I commend you for the splendid school 
program that you have, but I am concerned because the same tax 
dollars are furnishing both educational programs, and still we are not 
lending the cooperation that I think should be forthcoming. 

Mr. Thomas. I would extend that further, Senator, in saying that 
the tribe and the BIA and the public schools should work out joint 
programs. 

Senator Fannin. I agree, but what I am trying to determine is why 
hasn’t this been done ? Have you attempted to work on any programs 
with the BIA? 

Mr. Thomas. Not particularly in the classroom area. There are other 
cooperative areas where we work together. 

Senator Fannin. Well, I think this is essential and I hope that we 
will try to bring this about all over the country. I think we are losing 
a very valuable item of opportunity if we do not follow through on 
this program. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I understand that you have devel- 
oped some very imaginative educational programs to help Indian 
children, particularly in the bilingual area. Have the officials from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs been working on that, studying what 
you have done, to try to have it implemented in other schools? 

Mr. Thomas. We have had visitors from other schools. At the present 
the closest association I would say we have is with the Dileon School 
which is to the north 
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Senator Kennedy of New York. Have the BlA officials come to 
examine it to see how it works ? 

Mr. Thomas. Only the local people. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I think I am correct in saying that 
Mr. Thomas has done an extraordinarily fine job. 

Senator Fannin. Yes. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You would think that as long as 
you have had some success it would be something that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs would want to study to see if it could be put into 
effect in some other districts. I am not asking for your comments, 
that is just my comment. 

Senator Fannin. I feel that you have an opportunity to have a 
model school program and I feel that you do have a very excellent 
one, but at the same time we realized in visiting the school that there 
are many needs there. For instance, we have discussed the mainte- 
nance of the equipment — this is a serious problem. We need to over- 
come some of the other problems that exist, but I feel that by the 
coordination of effort and cooperating together we can do a great deal 
more. 

Senator Kennedt of New York. Are any of your programs going 
to have to be eliminated or cut back ? 

Mr. Thomas. Not cut back in this sense, but we are definitely feel- 
ing the cut back in Public Baw 874 funds. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Public Law 874? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What has that meant as a practical 
matter? 

Mr. Thomas. Twenty percent off the top of our budget. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What have you had to eliminate 
or cut back? 

Mr. Thomas. It doesn’t mean we have to completely eliminate them. 
The elimination would come in the budget for the coming year. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Where will you cut back? 

Kir. Thomas Well, in the general budget of the school. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What you would have been able to 



Kir. Thomas. This is what we are trying to figure out right now. 
We are in the process of trying to figure this out. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. My question or your answer? 

You don’t know yet what you are going to have to cut back? 

Mr. Thomas. Not at this point. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. T see. Would you let us know what 
programs will have to be out back after you figure it out yourselves? 
Write the committee a letter so we will know the effect of the budget 
cut. 

Senator Fannin. Will it not be the supplementary programs that 
you feel have gone forward and helped you considerably, aren’t those 
the ones that will have to be cut back ? You perhaps will not cut back 
on the teacher program or the number of teachers or the salaries but 
won’t it be from the standpoint of the extra endeavors you were mak- 
ing to have an outstanding school program? 

Kir. Thomas. I think basically these are decisions that have to be 
made by the superintendent of the board right now in terms of the 
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budget. I think they are working on this. I think there is definitely a 
possibility that some of these programs will be affected by this. 

Senator Fannin. That is regrettable because you have shown what 
can be done, from the reports that we have received. You were going 
forward quite well. It would be regrettable if you cannot continue. 
Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you, very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Thomas follows :) 

Prepared Statement of Hadley Thomas, Elementary Principal, Tuba City 

Public Schools, Tuba City, Ariz. 

AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE INDIAN STUDENT 

It would seem that the basic assumption in considering programs for the 
Indian student is that he deserves the best education possible. If you accept this 
assumption, then “best education” should be further defined. It is generally as- 
sumed that education prepares a student to take his place in society. Which so- 
ciety are we preparing the Indian student to enter — the urban society, the rural 
society, or the Indian society? It is apparent that not every Indian student will 
move to the large city, or to a town, or enter college. Some students will want 
to remain where they were raised, others will not. With these facts in mind* — * 
there has to be a dual consideration in the educa.tion of the Indian student. Per- 
haps we can state that the best education for the Indian student would be an 
education which would make him a functioning bilingual, bicultural individual 
who could participate in more than one society as needed. If this, then, is the 
need of the Indian student, there are some approaches that can aid in this edu- 
cation. 

1. To become a functioning member of the Indian society — the student must 
progress through stages of development in that society. This means that he has 
to live at home to participate. If he cannot live at home, then the elements o*f his 
society must be brought to him. To make this possible, wherewer the student 
attends school there needs to be local involvement in the educational process. 
Curriculum must meet the needs of the local school for the particular community 
and student personnel. 

2. Background and experience vary greatly within any group of children. In 
some communities those students who are academically successful will, through 
education, leave and move into other areas. Those students who are less suc- 
cessful academically will probably remain in the local community. If this is true, 
then there should be different types of programs for the two groups. One pro- 
gram should develop the type of academic skills that are essential for continued 
education. The other program should help students become successful leaders 
in the local community. Programs should be individualized as nearly as possible 
in all situations. 

3. A child in an Indian culture is usually allowed much freedom of choice and 
participates in daily life with several *dult members of his extended family. 
Beginning school programs should be flexible enough to provide movement, 
choices, and association with more than one adult. Some of these adults should 
be from his own culture, and some from a different culture. A flexible program 
could provide an opportunity for the student to progress at his own rate. Aca- 
demic achievement should not be governed by a set curriculum to be covered 
in a given time. 

4. If it is essential that the Indian student learn to function in English — then 
this should receive major emphasis in the educational program. Teaching Eng- 
lish to students who don’t speak English requires special skills. Teachers who 
work in this area should be qualified to do*so. The professional organization for 
teachers in this field is TESOL (Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages). Perhaps this is the organization to contact for help in develop- 
ing programs and establishing standards. Although the organization is new, 
the membership contains people with vast experience in this field. 

5. The concept of the bilingual school where students are taught initially in 
both languages should be investigated thoroughly. There are several programs of 
this nature in operation and these may be of real value. Such a program would 
require trained teachers who speak the Native tongue and trained teachers 
Who speak English to teach similar concepts. 
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6. Social science programs should be developed to emphasize the proper per- 
spective and placement of the Indian in the history of this country. Students 
should develop pride in themselves and their country. 

7. The basic educational program should be the major concern of the school. 
The success of this program does not depend upon the number of students per 
teacher or the square footage per pupil in classrooms. If the program requires 
additional specialized teachers and different types of classrooms — then, they 
should be provided. 

The establishment of any good educational program requires qualified teachers 
who are readily accessible to students. It is necessary that these teachers have 
a degree of permanency in the community. There are several pertinent con- 
siderations regarding teachers who move to isolated, culturally different 
communities. 

1. Contact with the members of the community is essential. Teachers need 
to know local customs, history, leaders, parents, and to be involved in commu- 
nity problems. Housing should be adequate without isolating the teacher from 
the community. Teachers need to be able to associate with someone other than 
teachers after the work day is over. If teachers on the reservations had the 
opportunity to build or buy homes in the community, they would tend to become 
more permanent members of that community. 

2. If teachers are to create the special materials that are needed to make an 
effective program — they need time and assistance. This assistance can be pro- 
vided by members of the community serving as teacher aides. 

8. School personnel from the superintendent to the classroom teacher should 
meet the minimum standards for the state in which they work. Ml school per- 
sonnel should have current state certification. Teachers shoull be involved in 
professional organization sand should have a voice in curriculum development 
and policy making. 

4. The school day should vary in length according to the age of the students — 
longer days for older children and shorter days for younger children. 

5. Teachers should be free to fulfill academic requirements for degrees in 
specialized areas. All teachers should be able to use periods when schools are 
not in session to increase their professional skills. This should be rewarded 
financially as an incentive to seek additional training. Teachers should be sent 
to school for specialized training with the idea of filling a need for the local 
school. Key positions should be open to any person who demonstrates unusual 
skill and ability for that type of position. When teachers enjoy working in a 
school, become attached to students, and are able to buy homes, they are more 
likely to become a part of the community. 

Some other basic considerations are these : 

1. Effective communication between community and school depends upon the 
proximity of parents and the school officials who make policy decisions. To 
develop this proximity, good roads ll mited distance bus routes, and realistic 
educational district boundaries must exist. 

2. Cooperative programs that benefit the students should be developed by the 
state, local, tribal, and federal governments The total efforts of the various 
agencies would then be channeled toward tb« development of the best program 

for the students. _ _ , 

3. Parents who are involved in the educational process are more likely to 
accept the responsibility for the education, health, and well being of theii 

children. , . 

4. School construction should be developed around school programs, anticipat- 
ing future needs to enhance program innovation and long range planning. 

5. The school should provide opportunities for all members cf a community 
in the form of adult night classes and vocational training. It should be the 
center for cooperative community activity. 

None of these suggestions for an Indian Education program has been 
developed in detail. However it is felt that they are important considerations for 
developing the best education possible for the Indian student. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Mr. Walter Carpenter. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER CARPENTER, SUPERINTENDENT, GAN A DO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GANADO, ARIZ.; ACCOMPANIED BY ERNEST 
BECENTI, MEMBER, GALLUP-McKINLEY BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
GALLUP, N. MEX.; REBECCA DOTSON, GALLUP, N. MEX.; AND 
ROBERT SC HMI TT, SUPERINTENDENT, CORTEZ SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
CORTEZ, COLO 



Mr. Carpenter. Since we are somewhat on time, and. with the in- 
dulgence of the Senators, I wonder if we could declare this to be the 
seventh inning and everybody take a seventh inning stretch ? 

Senator Kennedy of New York. If you want to. I am all right. 

Mr. Carpenter. If not, we will go ahead. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Will you identify yourself . 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. I am the superintendent of tne schools 
of one of the Arizona schools on the Navajo Reservation. I have here 
Mr. Ernest Becenti, a Navajo Indian, who is on the Galhip-McKinley 
board of trustees, and Rebecca Dotson, both from New Mexico. I also 
have the superintendent of the Cortez School District in Colorado, Mr. 

Robert Schmitt. , . 

We seem to have the only agency that hasn't been a whipping boy 
in that we think we have some of the answers to educating the Indian 



as well as the non-Indian child. 

When we heard that this subcommittee was to meet here, some 14 
school districts and 14 superintendents met to formulate some state- 
ments that we would like to pass on to you for your consideration. 

We represent here today some 25,000 Indian youngsters who are 
in the public schools of the three States. Public school educa- 
tion for Indians per se is a relatively new thing in that prior to about 
15 years ago there was very little schooling given to the Indian young- 
sters on or off the reservation by the public schools. However, within 
the last 10 years we have had approximately a 10-percent Indian 

growth. . . 

I think we are all aware of what the public school philosophy is; 
that is, the best possible education for all youngsters, and this more 
nearly, I think, meets the needs of all the people. We put into the 
pubhc schools the Navajo child, a Spanish child, the colored child, 
all into the same classroom, and it depends upon the law of the 
State you are in whether or not Navajo or Hopi or other tribal lan- 
guages are allowed to be spoken. . 

Generally speaking they do not use it in the cist room of public 
schools but neither do they frown on it if they use it on the play 
ground and to and from schools by bus. 

We don’t have a quarrel with any of the other types of education 
going on. However, we would like to get in our plug also for 
additional funds under the various Federal laws that are presently 
helping to fund our program. Among those I am sure you are aware 
of the construction bill, Public Law 815, public bill 874, Johnson- 
O’Malley — which is the basic funding law — and, of course, recent 
financial assistance under Public Law 8910, We think we have a more 
typical type of education, best needed as it was illustrated here by 
our disregard or dislike, I should say. for young children to go to 
boarding "schools. The public school, of course, is on a day basis, the 
child living at home, the parents helping to educate the youngster m his 
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native ways, if you please, and. we have the parents and others in che 
community involved. A good illustration of thrt is Mr. Becenti here 
who is an Indian and on the board of trustees of the Gallup-Mc- 
Kinley County representing some 10,000 youngsters. 

There are some inequalities in the program between the Bureau and 
the public schools, and I think that we need, as has very well been 
pointed out here, more of a cooperative type thing. 

I am mentioning just one for your consideration. When the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs constructs a school they generally provide adequate 
living quarters and the word adequate is always under quote. Whereas, 
whenever the Office of Education constructs schools and calls the 
shots on it, the quarters particularly are highlv inadequate, and I 
think we can document that in all three of the States. 

Generally speaking, I think as I said before, the idea that the Indian 
people become involved through the board of trustees, that they serve 
on it, that they help in that way to make the rules and regulations that 
govern the school, and I think this is what Dr. Roessel was trying to do 
with the boarding schools concept to get the Indian to say in how. the 
school be run and not be dictated from higher up, whenever that might 
be, either from the State or Federal level. 

I would like to now turn the mike over to one of our Indian teach- 
ers and let her say a word or two. 

Mrs. Dotson. No one has asked what kind of school the Navajo 
child wants or the parents want and I feel that I know because I am 
Navajo and a teacher. Most parents prefer the public school, and feel 
that it seems to be one of the answers for their children because here 
they mingle or comingle with other people of different races or tribes 
or whatever you want to call them. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Could you develop that a little 
bit? 

Mrs. Dotson. What do you mean develop? 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What other aspects of it do you 
th ink they want? You said nobody has spoken about what the Navajo 
w ants themselves or for the N avaj o child. 

Mrs. Dotson. Well, I am sure that all the Navajo parents would like 
to have their children at home and they would like for the schoolbus 
to come nearer their hogan and take them to school and bring the 
child home in the evening, and have their child at home rather than 
have them at boarding schools. And the Navajo people feel that the 
public school seems to do a better job than most schools like the 
boarding school. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. What do you think needs to be done 
about the transition from the history and culture of the home to the 
public school system? Do you think more has to be done with that? 
Mrs. Dotson. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. In what way ? 

Mrs. Dotson. Well, if we had more day schools on the reservation, 
the child would keep his heritage and his culture. Here he can 
identify, whereas if he is in the public school he really doesn’t know 
where he belongs, whether he belongs in this society or that society. 

He never finds himself . , . , , ... . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you think that this is one of the 

reasons we have such a high dropout rate ? 
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Mr- i):.r- ■%. Yi- : I <i<>. Aiul n'so. *«*>» < h:lt student— when lie 

come- into pul.lic s. ' <«.l— 1 think there »«» *J»» , w w a n irivi 
icicliei- win* take a : interest, hnr instance. I feel that I can (rue 
on. earner which I didn’t find until I rras m he 
srventh -nulc. She t.mk an interest in me to the point where I could 
iiecnme somethin*' ”** ‘hat there were other things than just going f to 
L htHtJ or mg ha. or • rubbing floors as they do sometimes in the 

'"w'e'do iiectl'ronils on the reservation for the Indian child to pet 

* ° Sonar or K vv'nfoy of New York. How far do the children have to 

walk sometimes ? . 

Mis. i’Kt'iMf?;. Well, sometimes 2 miles. 

Sointor Ki:xnfj>y of Xpw T ork. To get to the bus . . 

Mr,, mrrsnv. To gel to the bus: and until recently in our did net we 
have ^M»ie children going :»0 miles. We cut *aat d*»vvn to mi 
our New Mexico children could attend a s-hoolm , a t 

cent- onr high s<hool students, who g« about .»0 miles. Thej have to 

*** ^liator Ki .N*x»i»v of New Y«>rk. Yon mean buses that went 50 miles! 

^naJor^RmNNiSt of New York. I saw sonic chihlrrii up in Vlidi 
who li avcli.ur no miles. I think, to nclionl and walked 4 or .1 miles 

Snalo r ^ K an vis. I w.mld josl like to ask this ipietainn. You 

»"< » I mmta» nil. I kl> A'lkIKlU WllPtf the 
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fiavc tal^l Xnh ihi cTmuminVf inters and the rtih where . the 

chihlrcii cmihl attend and st ill live at **"«*•' T| Jj a u\.VlTd!S^ 
ill,* rtwds. There is a study being made, and I hope tlrnt it will d^]^ 
dll ini v what we all want, that is that ih*. nmiwunit) «nlw 
could («* involved. Now, do you feel that the Indian l^l^ *be 
lies, would have a tendency to move near 

community .'enters whereby they «*ild have better f^ 1 **"* £ 

children, tint only from the standpoint of education, of course that 
the Hr*-: requirement for the child, but also from the damlimint of 

**V ow * f « »!r " hurt a nre , if we had had some centers on the Navaho Reser 
vai ion wl*cn we had tlii* big dorm. we |»erhap* could have ^>T". *° inc 
lives. Tl>erc is usually a nursing aide or someone wl*o ts qnali ned eo n- 
iHst. l with tl*e arlmol t*» give ens?rgency treatmem T^ben 
mu it medical treatment, full medical treatment, »* available. W ouhln t 

, * , k|rs. a i t C«r*il»x.\'es: I think you heard that from Annie Wauneka 
when -Sc mentioned the fact that the little *rh*«ol tliey had was 
UHO r%\ out Well, n»any of the |»eople lived 1&, 1<> nu ’ew 
little trading store ami the day *ehpol They hare nu»ve<ltl^ir Hogan* 
closer in. Of c<Hirse tl*»ir sfoclt. and wliat liav*e you, are Kill 1*» end 1- 
ttiilrs Wk. hut thev Kill liave another began where they could go and 
*tav with their children while they had to 1*e in the day aehool. We 
u**«l to have a public ^hool with 17 children there. ... . , 

Senator Fax^isc. That i« very encouraging, but looking forward 
over tlw* years, .leveH»ing tlmse road* and those eent-r*. you feel that 
,**o*V %t «*uld CW^C at lead cleee enough to w le*re the children 

could attend tW school* daily ! 

Mrs 1 Vit*«»*. Ye*. 
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Mr. C'aiipkntkr. Allow me. if you will, to expand on that, since I 
reprint that very thin- | “"T 1 asked was because I 

,.„r^rt.Sa u>: *>.»' V ,C }‘ 

aV.w ,, ”lic ro;»r « c TOiild have. thU community centers, and have a 
3,. school program for the children, and we could give them the 
1- me Ubo..linw that is l.ci»g received in onr cues and towns. 

Mr t’utfrsW Well, here again I have nothing but the greatest 
,,d' dro^hm for Mrs^ WaunekaAhe happens to live in ourschool dts- 
■ ric ” Ii"nad.^-i. was tli rough l.er etVorts 7 years ago that we Unit 
a new* s-hoil I don't mean to lielnbor this at the expense of my neighbor 
State-? U » the 1. YJ .1 had t.o hid. school there ^There y » = on 
school in lianado. as von proiml.lv know-. Imt wit hnnl\-8 i u 

•n il fj'cr-it in* r i*’ » •***r»i*»r of the budding which is three classrooms. 
We iuatigttrttTcd a high school- grades nine throuh 13; . yoa« later 
Ilp.iv :»!V Jts. voungsters m onr public high school. 

Senator Fannin. I understand next year until title III, the fcle- 
i » R*m :» r v a i id Secon dar v Education Act, there is a provision whereby 
the supplemental education centers can l»e financed up to a ctrtai 

I mint. 

ilVia- or * Fa Have you made any study of what you will do 

,M Mr* rSiSs ren. Yes, sir. We are at the present time of course work- 
ing w ith I suppose five or six different Federal grants, and I am refer- 
nn«* now 10 mv own scIiimiI tlistrif! • , 

>ydi itnr K wviN Yes j tliftt inwliv I wn wkinj. 

\t|. ( ’ MUTvr r v For example, we have on the drawing boartl a new 
tdmVt mX^blic Eaw 815. We too are a grrat recipient of funds, 
!iliiu*»i a third of a million dollars of our a little 

f r „ m public I«ew 874 ami then another quarter of a million dollars 
comes from the Johnson-O Mallev program. And, we supplement that 

with titles 1. II. and then eventually III. , , 

senator Fannin. So ;o»i feel that you will have an educational pr«»~ 
irnuu that will lie just Ju* satisfactory for our Indimi youngster-, as is 
nvadnhle for them in manv of the cities and town* of our country s 
Mr. C aspe*™. Yes: I leel very definitely that after 
will I* eligible now, next year, after completing 5 years • *»* 
tusiarv |>eriod to be a member of the North Central Association of 

Accreditation. 

Senator Fannin. That is commendable. ™*ive 

Senator Kkxxkpv of New York. How much money do > recene 

under title I now I ...... 

Mr CutraNTsa. $152,000 for our school district, f 

Smuiior Kennedy of New Yor! . How many families do ;*chi have. 
Mr. C.utrwx-n*. A litU» ow *^00 funiliM.W, l>xve» 
ntent ht our ttchool of 1^40, lli«l » gr«to« ono through IS. Etght> -R>c 
percent o # the families in our area are under the poverty level. 

Senator Kenjteov of New York. How many families are on welfare? 
Mr. C^AErENVi*. I would hesitate to answer that, I am not sure. 
Senator Kennedy of New York. How did you use that money? 
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Mr. Carpenter. How did we use it ? Basically we provided teachers 
aides, first of all, to take care of the routine nonprofessional duties 
that the teachers always have a gripe about. We bought additional 
materials. We are running a summer program basically in reading ami 
in teaching English as a second language and the recreation. 

Xncidently, we have had a lot of rapport f rom the Navajo tribal 
police in keeping youngsters out of problems. We have run this now 
tor 3 years and it 'lias l»een what 1 consider most successful. 

Those arc some of the wavs in which we have used the funds. 

Senator Faxnin. In those’3 years have you any record of the drop- 
out rate, what changes have come about in the dropout re. re or the 
number or percentage of students graduating? 

Mr. Carpenter. It has gone up considerably. We — . don r have any 
statistics here at hand. 

Senator Faxnix. 10 percent, 20 percent 

Mr. Carpenter. I would estimate 15 percent. , . , 

Senator Fakxix. 15 percent more of the students are graduating. 

Mr. Carpexter. Are going on, yes. 

Senator Fannin. Fine. 

Senator Kexvedt of New York. Anything else? 

Mrs. Dotsox. I feel that a student that attends a public school has 
a better cluince of competing on a college level too f and then h!so. 
Senator Kennedy, I heard von say you had a list of names of tlrnse 
who would lielp Indian children. We would like to have that if 
possible for our high school. 

Senator Kenxedt of New York. You moan students who would be 



w illing to help? 

Mrs. Dotsox. Yes. 

Senator Kevvedt of New York. Do you get many young people 
volunteering from the universities who are willing to help? 

Mrs. Dotsox. Well, the only one I know is from Fort Collins, of 
course it is a grant college, that would ta ke Indian students in on 

free tuition. _ . , . , , , . . 

Senator Kennedy of New York. It is a good idea, I thiuk, for the 
various universities lo take that on as a project. Universities in other 
States have similar kinds of operations. . 

Senator Faxxin. Well, I would certainly praise the universe les 
in Arizona. Northern Arizona University is taking a lead in this re- 
gard ami is very active. They do have a program that is going forward. 
Arizona State* University is also doing a great deal as » the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, but I do not think we are doing enough. 

I a g r ee with Senator Kennedy that we should encourage this par- 
ticipation by the schools, through the students, to work with our 

youngsters. * . . 

* Senator Kenxkdy of New York. That seems to me something the 
students themselves could take on. This uuiversity lias don;* imr-.i 
in giving so much leadership, but also we need individual students 
to help these children. I think one for one could be very helpful. 

Mrs. IVvrsox. A Navajo child who goes off to college has to depend 
on the tribal scholarship. His parents can’t help him at alj. 

Senator Fakxix. Maybe we can get some clubs organized for this 



ver\' purpose. 

Senator Kexxedy of New York. Thank you very much for your 
fine testimony. That was very, very helpful. 
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I hope some of the students who are here would take it upon them- 
selves to organize some kind of projects that Senator Fannin and I 
were talking about here. I think it would be very helpful and possibly 
spread to some other universities. I think that is all of the witnesses 
today so the subcommittee will adjourn its hearings. 

If anybody baft- anything that they would like to submit to the sub- 
committee, testimony you think would be helpful, send it in to us in 
Washington over a period of the next several weeks, and we will have 
it printed in the record. 

We thank all of the witnesses. It has been a very informative day 
for hearings and I know it will be useful to us as we formulate some 
legislation and also make some suggestions to the executive branch 
of the Government for action. There is a lot of deficiency in this 
field and there is a great deal that needs to be done by all of us, and 
I hope we won’t waste any time. 

Thank you very much. 

At this point in the record I order printed all prepared statements 
and other pertinent material submitted by persons unable to attend 
t he hearing. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Prep abed Statement or Hon. William Hubco. a State Senato* or Arizona, 
and Cu airman. Arizona State Education Committee 

There Is no desire in the State of Arizona to deny educational advantages t*> 
every child regardless of race, color or creed. Within the confines of Indian 
r«»M*rvations it has been difficult, however, for an Indian child to achieve equal 
education opportunities because of conflicts between strte and federal Juris- 
dictions. 

To fully understand this is to learn what has transpired on Indian tribal lands 
«lu ring the last lOO years under federal stewardship. What was originally en- 
visioned for the education of Indian children and what has occurred In their 
behalf during moat of this time is different from what is transpiring now under 
the administration of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

There are ever increasing pressures out of Washington to saddle the State of 
Arizona ultimately with the complete coat of educating the Indian child. And 
tnU is occurring despite the existence of treaties and mandates wherein the 
United State Government has made full guarantees for the education of Indian 
wards and has historically undertaken the cost of educating them. 

Education was originally accomplished by boarding schools located on or 
near the reservation and by contract with off-reservation schools. Since the mid- 
d ft lee when the State of Arizona was barely In the Indian education picture there 
has been marked departure in the posture of the state relative to paying Indian 
school costs In reser va tion schools. 

Arizona today is making an auspicious contribution to Indian education. It is 
contributing $200 per child in ABA payments for about 12.000 Indian children. 
This denotes neither moral or legal responsibility for the education of Indian 
wards on the reservation bat simply a fact that this state la unalterably dedicated 
to the proposition that proper education must come to the Indian child. 

In Arizona the Impact of this transfer la particularly severe in those local 
school districts comprised principally of Indian lands. Approximately 27% of 
the 8tate of Arizona is Indian reservation land, and there are a number of Ari- 
zona school districts located on the Indian reservations which contain only a 
small fraction of non-Indian lands. 

Financing school! operated by these districts la complicated by the fact that 
all trlbslly owned lands. Improvements and properties on reservations are ex- 
empt from taxation. For thin reason the tax base for the support of schools on 
reservations la narrow and the taxpayer* are tew in number. Improvements and 
facilities on Indian lands, held under lease or easement, and personal property 
owned by non-Indians must bear the entire portion of taxes imposed on the 
local taxpayer. 
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By regulation and by interpretotion of 

continuing to reduce its of adequate tax base. Interpretations 

den upon local taxpayers despite the lack of aw^re ta adequate 

which are reasonable as applied to school < dijt rlcta to C n the reserva- 

tax base become unreasonable when applied^ > a ! fchom uiscricr^ by the 

tion with 90% Indian children a . DeDartmcnt of Public Instruction 

S“mld‘??rXr er£e Me^\”spon.iblllty and Impose drastic and unreasonable 
burdens upon the local taxpayers. « . f + Arizona that the Indian child 

should S22E5 

^rfede^alToverament aiime the obli|ation of financing the education of our 
Indian children in our public schools. 



Lower Brule Siox?x Tribe* 
Lower Brule . S. Dak., April 23 % 19G8 . 



Hon. Koreut F. Kennedy, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on Indian Education , 

[ Mr Dear ^enatoC ^Ke^nedx : The enclosed statement of the Lower Brule 
e* Tribe is being furnished to you for your study on Indian education. 

education on South riakutu reservatlons. furnished by volunteer teachers 

nn^otber^intetesTed tbTxrlba. Iducutlon committee 

“xve'd^pirtppreelate yonr concern with the problem, of Indian education and 
hoi* your study will result in better education for our people. 

' er y truly yours, Kat Gobneau, Co««cilico»»a»i. 

Knclosure. 

prepared Statement of Bower Brule Sioux Tribe, Lower Brule, S. Dak. 

oeMivelv hlch drop-out rate of our high school yoi ha. ... - mnrp 

t JnT 00 te cbiSu °en e roUed W | 1 n 0 “ e^^r BroYe^mSl! T^o *m5e. are combing 

SS2S5S 

t^te'a^d^rU * m^h<^s ^md^pend most ofttufir time trying to keep the students 
Q '^e teacher 

come Into the Bureau system armed with a 1 ]**® ^he^hold t^r d iSdente ,D I^ 
In this state. In many cases It is obvious the teachers hold their students i 

d i 3 I n“ ^ii uf.n 11 1 ^ t hei r prejudices and poor classroom approaches, the teachers 
«t ln v iSlaUnS cx iSSt Burtau rules against verbal humiliation and cor- 
poral punishment. Tongue lashings are common ; order is kept in the primary 
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cfe*^jlSSSSSS. P bSSS 
» fflc ‘“ ,S »“'* h " d D ° eBeCt ' 
ass&^^g&jss&xs&g 

^^HSSpSr^SSaragS 

tonr-hpr -fur pverr 30 students, and the matter ended. . , 

^rniTui narration needs special education facilities perhaps even more than 

Ml attention and compassionate understanding they desperately need. 

\V«» recommend that provisions be made for special education so that a cla. 
room and specially trained teachers will be nviiilubie for these c llil ^ chi Ulrec. 

school curriculum is not planned to answer tae needs of xntiian eiiuore» . 
TeVtwTs of th^ non-Indian “Dick and Jane” variety are introduced at the 
r-rliuarv level and continue through the eight grades. Pride in their heritage i 
no pntouraeed. since the students seldom hear anything about Indian culture 
Uisto^v At the same time, they are discouraged from entering society off 
the reservation since their non-Indian teachers demean, degrade and liumi m e 
i° ~“e student., are captive in a school where they are cut 

° Ve^ro^iy ’SS^S^ttat’SS? ButSSTW a policy of mendotory ond 

lutenslr ele?t*eirSrlentation In Indian problems, culture and history, ^echa!* 

lr« e n h S“S ,“e, B and “hi? s « 1 ^L P B^mrlrn sebooTs 
conlror^^r 0 ^el^chlldrens’ etScatlo^Th^^W^foran^Xe^Faren^Teudtoeriy 

^^v^SKSSpsaa 

60 We' hcUeve SaFtSe'^iStaS ^cST&Si a“ dSlorable and should he 

coiist rm<i o n of more classrooms, separation of grades, and establishment of a 
“wTSS crpcct support from the BureeuotlndUn 

we sincerely -ne that your concern and interest v ill someday insure tnar 
our children vdll receive the quality education which is their right. 

Resolution No. 08-01 — Lower Brule Sioux Tribal Council 

REQUEST ADDITIONAL STAFF AT LOWER BRULE DAY SCHOOL 

Whereas the Lower Brule Sioux Tribe after many years of inadequate ghool 
facilities has finally acquired modem educational facilities at ^ower Bru , 

^Whereas the Tribe expected that with these new facilities their youth would 

^Whm^en^lhls^s 0 not** bcdn^T awomplhdmd because the school Is understaffed 
na a "resmlt the children graduating from the eighth grade and entering 
high school are not able to maintain the necessary grades because they have not 
bM*n adequately schooled through grade school, and 

WhSr^s l^ause these students cannot make the grade in high school there 
are many dropouts and few graduate from high school, and 
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Whereas one of the reasons these students’ educational level is not up to 
par is because there is a definite need for additional staff at the Lower Brule 
•Grade School, and 

Whereas the principal-teacher is not only responsible for teaching the 7th 
and 8th grade but also has administrative responsibilities thus causing him 
to neglect his teaching responsibilities, and 

Whereas the 1st and 2nd grades tre combined under one teacher which does 
not enable her to give the necessary attention to these beginners to properly 
prepare them for the rest of their school years because of the large number of 
students in these two grades, and 

Whereas there is a definite need for a kindergarten to prepare the children 



for first grade: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved to request , That the Bureau of Indian Affairs immediately alleviate 
the situation at the Lower Brule Bay School by furnishing additional teachers as 
needed and an administrative assistant to the principal-teacher so that he can 
devote his full time to teaching and the students graduating from the eighth 
grade can be better prepared to enter high school and ma i nta i n the necessary 
gra de level so that they can graduate. 



CERTIFICATION 



The foregoing resolution was duly adopted l>y the Lower Brule Sioux Tribal 
Council with quorum present in regular session on February 7, 1968, by the 
affirmative vote of seven members with none opposing. 



Attest : 



Joyce Estes. 



Riohahd Thompson, 

Chairman, Lotoer Brule Siouw Tribal Council. 



Indian Education in tub Public Schools oh* Abizona, Colorado, and 

New Mexico 

The purpose of this report is to present the position of the public schools in 
educating Indian children. It represents the viewpoints of the majority of the 
public schools in Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado. 

These public schools are educating more Indian pupils than any other agency 
in f n<fi area, including the Bureau of Indian Affairs. According to the Education 
Departments of Arizona and New Mexico, the enrollment of Indian children 
during the 1966-1967 school year was as follows: 



Public schools 1 - 

Federal schools 

Mission and private schools 



Arizona 


New Mexico 


Total 


13, 220 
16, 624 
3,000 


15,155 

9,522 

3,025 


28, 375 
26, 1*6 
6, 025 



i while complete statistics are not available from Colorado, It Is our understanding that the large majority of Indian 
students in Colorado aro public school students. 



The specific public schools at this hearing in Flagstaff represent 13,643 Indian 
students.* Since the public schools represent educationally the largest segment 
of Indian c hil dren in this area, we sincerely hope that our position will Influence 
the future thinking of this committee. 

We believe that the public schools have not received adequate financial assist- 
ance in educating the Indian child. The role of the public school has been rela- 



s 106B-1967 Enrollments of Public Schools Represented at Flagstaff Hearing of 
March 30. 1008 • , qaq 

Gonad©, Arts . VqS 

Gallup-McKinley County, N. Mex °> 

Central Consolidated. N. Mex ■ * * — *- 2 > 

Hulce Schools, — . 251 

Montezuma -Cortez, Colo 1 ^ ou 
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tively a recent one. Frinnjrily, the reason was the inaccessibility of the Indian 
child to the public i school. Now better roads, more adequate transportation 
facilities, and federal assistance have enabled the public schools to assume the 
education of greater numbers of Indian children in their districts. During the 
last fifteen years in New Mexico, the enrollment of Indian children eligible for 
Johnson O’Malley aid in public schools has increased ten-fold. The public schools 
feel that this is their proper function. We feel that these increases reflect the 
attitude of Indian parents: that they want their children educated in public 
schools. 

In this regard, we believe that the public school offers the proper environment 
for the Indian child. Much is made, and properly so, of the fact that the Indian 
child must adapt to modern society while preserving the best of his Indian 
heritage We feel that he can best achieve this acculturation by living at home 
and being transported to school. We feel that the advantages of an Indian home 
life coupled with advantages of a multi-cultural, racially-integrated school life 
as offered by the public school will solve this difficulty. Our nation s history has 
repeatedly manifested the public school’s success in racial assimilation in the 

no of 

It is here also that the Indian parent may truly have a voice in determining 
the kind of education his child shall have. In our districts, Indian patrons are 
serving on boards of education in substantial numbers. We believe that conditions 
vary from district to district, that flexibility in programming must be developed 
to answer tho needs of the Indian child, and that these needs will best be met, 
as our unique American system of educational control has proved repeatedly, by 
community schools under local boards of education. As one superintendent puts 
it ! 

“The creation of public schools in local communities on the reservation provided 
the opportunity for the people to share in the creation of programs and to dis- 
play personal and community pride in the accomplishments of Navajo students. 
Particularly those accomplishments in the extra curricular activities such as 
athletics, music and arts and crafts where individual and team performance 
is Teadily identified with individual pupils. Since World War II, the Navajo 
serviceman returning to the reservation following military service has exerted 
considerable influence on the educational philosophy of the Navajo people. To 
the ex-serviceman, the need is apparent for education of all Navajo youth. Also 
obvious is the need for Indian children on the reservation to increase contacts 
with the non-Indian on or around the reservation in order to better understand 
the socio-economic system in which he must eventually work and/or live. Public 
schools, completely integrated, provided the first opportunity for the Navajo 
student to move in this direction.” _ ^ __ . . 

Several problems exist which are hampering the efforts of the public school. 
These are both jurisdictional problems and financial problems. The jurisdictional 
problems concern the right to educate the Indian child. 

The BIA schools and the public schools are beginning to compete for the Indian 
child. Public school bus routes pass BIA schools and large BIA schools are now 
being built close to large population centers within our districts. These large 
BIA schools — such as Toyed, Ft. Wingate, and Ohuskai — are slow in reaching 
enrollment capacity while the public schools are struggling a long using portable 
classrooms because of lime lags deriving from the inadequate provisions of PL 
815. Further, as the large schools are concentrated, the public schools have been 
requested to take over small, uneconomical BIA schools. Although expenditure 
comparisons between the public schools and the BIA are not available, we invite 
comparison by enclosing the financial structures of our districts in an appendix 

to this report. ^ _ , _ . ^ _ _ . 

Another sizable problem area is the inadequate federal financing for the public 
schools. The public schools have obtained federal assistance through the federal 
impact laws, PL 815 and PL 874, which were not specifically designed for Indian 



3 Growth of Johnson-O'Malley Pupils in Now Mexico: 



Year 



1952- 53. 

1953- 54. 

1954- 55. 

1955- 56. 

1956- 57. 

1957- 58. 

1958- 59. 

1959- 60. 



Enrollmant 
1.347 
1,746 
2,141 
2,260 
3,669 
4| 407 
5.264 
6,240 



A,D.A. 

1,186 
1,491 
1,837 
1,923 
3, 195 
3,977 
4,673 
5,738 



Year 


Enrollment 


A.D.A. 


1960-61 


7,148 


6,68/ 


1961-82 


7,380 


6,771 


1962-63 


8,166 


7,378 


1963-64 


8,706 


7,942 


1964-65 


9,154 


8,330 


1966-66 


9,774 


8,849 


1966-67 


10,687 


9, 704 
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education. Rightly so, where 'as much -as 96 percent of the land within -a district 
may be federal, these laws stand in lieu of local taxation and have enabled public 
schools to build and operate schools for Indian children. With the supplemental 
assistance of the Johnson O’Malley Act, we have partially coped with the influx 
of Indian students. With the advent of other federal aid programs, which are 
largely categorical in nature, the public schools have been able to add special pro- 
grams such a.j kindergarten, language centers, and other projects of a special 
nature too numerous to mention. Worthwhile as these programs are, they are 
beginning to endanger the general federal aid laws so vital to the basic education 
of the Indian child. Also detrimental to us have been the large special appropria- 
tions which the Bureau of Indian Aff.' s rs has had to construct and operate these 
large facilities. 

At the same time, state legislatures, desperate in their search for additional 
finances, are threatening the existence of PL 874 and Johnson O’Malley. Both 
Arizona and New Mexico are contemplating financial foundation programs which 
take credit for these federal funds before state funds are distributed. 

The public schools must have immediate relief from these dangers. As the 
agencies of education which are educating the largest number of Indian children 
in this three state area, we strongly urge the following measures : 

A. At present PL 874 has been reduced by 20 percent for this fiscal year 
and 30 percent for the coming fiscal year. This legislation is vital to public 
school operation. We strongly urge the supplemental appropriation (Ful- 
bright Amendment) be approved. In addition, it is imperative that the 
Aspinall Amendment to Section 2 concerning deductions for other federal 
payments be implemented. 

B. PL 815 building funds are currently frozen by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation due to presidential directives. These must be released and liberalized 
to allow public schools to keep pace with increased Indian enrollment. 

CJ. Amendments must be written into PL 874 which will prevent states from 
taking credit for PL 874 in state distribution formulas. These deductions 
violate the intent of this law and seriously hamper the efforts of districts to 
meet the special needs of the Indian child. 

The following long range measures must also be implemented : 

A. The interest of the federal government to solve problems in Indian 
education must be redirected to give public schools a larger and a greater 
influence. At present, almost all influence lies with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Even the administration of the one specific Indian law to public 
schools, Johnson O’Malley, is directed through them. The Indian Education 
Divisions of the Education Department of Arizona and New Mex'.co are 
salaried by the BIA and subject to their approval. We feel that direct grants 
should be made from this act to the State Education Departments which 
would enable them to employ, strengthen, and direct the Indian Divisions 
solely oriented to public school needs. 

B. National legislation must be enacted which will make direct allotments 
to public school districts for educating Indian children. 

C. An in-depth study of the role of the public schools in Indian Education 
should be undertaken by the BIA, public school administrators, and State 
Departments of Education which will adequately insure the proper repre- 
sentation and financing of Indian education in public schools. 

D. Every effort must be made to finance and expand road building on she 
reservations which will promote the continued expansion of public schools 
while allowing the children to live at home. 

We respectf ull y submit this report for your consideration. 
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N*m*jo Elkmsntahy School 

N*woo, M«a«o 





Navajo Emjcatiun C 'on ratENCE, W in now Rock, Aeiz., March 30, 1968 

ADORERS BY SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, CHAIRMAN, I!A. SENATE, INDIAN 

EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 

w Ya-Ta-Hay" ! (Greetings) .... 

I am honored that you have invited me to participate in what is 
widely recognised aa one of tlie most important annual events in the 
field of T ndian education — the Navajo Education Conference. 

It is a special privilege to be able to be a part of not only your con- 
ference but also the centennial celebration of the Navajo people— the 
largest Indian tribe in the United States and one of the most 
distinguished* 
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1 would like to pxprpw« n»v -tpiim-iution to Mr. Raymond Nakai, 
rhaimmn of the Navajo TriUl < «>unril, Mr. Allen Yazxi, chairman 
«»f the education committee ami all memben* of tins Navajo Tribe who 
invited me to spmk this evening and I might add, had the patience 
and courtesy to extend the date several weeks. As you know, the Senate 
was votiiur'ott the civil rights legislation •* *h® previously scheduled 
time for this ronfc re noe. ft was imperative that 1 be present to assist 
in the pnwage of a strong hill which would lie of direct benefit to all 

minoritv jrroups in the country. ... ... ...*»• 

Si nee* hat original date 1 have declared my candidacy for the Presi- 
dency of the 1'nited States. This was a very' difficult decision to make 
but a decision that I felt was imperative and one to which I am totally 



committed. . , , . . 

I regret that the demands of my campaign have made it necessary 
to cancel mv visit to one of the outstanding schools in the country— 
the Rough Rock Demonstration School — as well as the opportunity to 
visit with manv of you throughout the reservation. As soon as time 
permits I look forward to the opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the Navajo people, visiting your schools, and discussing 

your problems and aspirations for the future. . , 

* It has been my privilege in recent months to serve as chairman of a 
special subcommittee which is charged with the responsibility of in- 
quiring into the quality and effectiveness of educatonal programs for 

Indian children in our Nation. . . .. 

Jje t me sav at the outset that my personal observations of the prob- 
lems of Indian education huve been greatly aided by my close assroia- 
tion in the subcommittee with its senior minority Senator 

Paul Fannin of Arizona. Senator Fannin has long been interested 
the problems of the American Indian both as a Governor of Arizona 
and as U.S. Senator and has worked diligently to find new solutions 
to those problems. I find myself in wholehearted concurrence with the 

observations he has just put before vou. . m fiol j 

Based on my experiences and observations gathered from the held 
work and liearingsof the subcommittee I havebecome increasingly 
convinced that the top priority for improving Mian education Res 
in a bold new statement of policy coupled < »mmitment and 

resources necessary to carry it out. I recently stated wliat I felt our 
policy should be when I testified before the Senate Subwmmitteeon 
Indian Affairs in support of Senate Concurrent Resolution ll. This 
resolution recommends a comprehensive ‘ new national Indian policy, 
and a complete repudiation of the ill -conceived and harmful termma- 
tion policy we have inherited from the 1950’s. What should be the new 

policy for Indian education ? . 

I am convinced that the Federal Government has a moral and legal 
. commitment to provide not just an educational program, not just an 
average educational program, but an educational program unsurpassed 
in ksexcellance and effectiveness for as many Indian children as can 
be properly considered within the Federal Government’s direct ot in- 
direct responsibility. Dr. Carl Marburg. •, recently the A^stent Com- 
missioner of Education for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, stated the 
goal well during his brief period of service. The BIA should be run- 
ning an educational system second to none — or as he put it — exemplary 
in the fullest sense of the word. We are a long way from, accomplishing 
this goal, but I fully agree with his stated objective. 
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I would go even further than this and say that if our present prac- 
tice of moving; Indian children into public school districts as rapidly 
as possible is to continue, then the Federal Government should bear 
a substantially larger burden than it presently assumes for seeing that 
the public school programs are adequately staffed and financed to 
permit effective and exemplary educational programs. I am concerned 
that too often in the past, out of ideological fervor for “State respon- 
sibility," out of a concern for lowering Federal expenditures and de- 
manding “rapid assimilation whatever the cost,” we have forgotten or 
simply overlooked the fate of the Indian child. This is not to suggest 
that I am opposed to the concepts of integrated education and btate 
responsibility. It does suggest that the real test is educational per- 
formance and the ultimate responsibility for historical, legal, and 
moral reasons lies with the Federal Government. I do not think we 
have lived up to that responsibility nor have we provided viable options 
to Indian parents and children. 

What does this policy imply in terms of programs ? 

1. A major effort to develop more effective preservice and inservice 
training for teachers and administrators. 

2. Substantial upgrading of teacher recruitment practices — for ex- 
ample I was distressed to find out that the BIA has been generally 
unsuccessful in attracting Peace Corps returnees to BIA teaching 
positions. 

3. The development of model environments and incentives for at- 
tracting and holding outstanding teachers and administrators in BIA 
schools. The teacher turnover rate is a very serious problem in schools 
serving Indian children and Federal bureaucracy is at its worst in 
undermining initiative, imagination, candor, and professionalism. The 
f undamental importance of attracting and holding outstanding teach- 
ers and administrators throughout the Federal school system leads 
me to recommend that a major study be undertaken by leading experts 
to thoroughly study the present system and recommend how this goal 
can be accomplished. 

4. The whole area of pupil personnel services has been greatly ne- 
glected by schools serving Indian children due to a lack of adequate 
funding. Yet this is an area of great need. There must he a very sub- 
stantial expansion of personnel and programs in the areas of special 
education, guidance and counseling, and psychological services. 

5. Model prevocational and vocational training programs should be 
developed at the secondary and postsecondary levels, and there should 
be innovative programs demanding the best of students and aiming 
at the job market of the futurej not the past. 

6. Major upgrading of skills and competence in the teaching of 

English as a second language and bilingual educational programs. 
More attention should also be given to the other side of the coin — 
teaching Navajo as a second language to school personnel on the 
Navajo reservation. I understand that a Mr. Gossen of Northern Ari- 
zona University has recently published a very fine self -instructional 
text entitled “Navajo Made Easier”. It would seem to me that this or 
PA m ftt.Viing comparable would be a must for all school personnel on the 
reservation. . . 

7. A general strengthening and upgrading of all academic pro- 
grams utilizing the best educational techniques and innovations avail- 
able — for example — behavioral programing, individualized instruc- 
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tion, team teaching, nongmding, and alt of the new curriculum mato- 

" 8.\ substant ial investment should be made in sophisticated research 
and' development activities serving a number of experimental pro 
nranwand schools. Part of this can best be done by contracting with 
outside agencies, but it. is essential for Indian schools to be thoroughly 
self-critical, self-evolving institutions. This requires local expertise 

"^M^e&^X^made to involve Indian adults and co^ 
munities in the work of and control over the schools. There is a ^reat 
danger here that this can too easily be done on a token or 
basis Rough Rock School has proven its point in this regard and 
should serve as a model for all Indian schools to study and e ™ ul *^ e 
10 Of singular importance, an all out effort is needed to give 
proper recognition to the Indian child's cultural background and skills 

m the curriculum of the schools. . . r 

These constitute a few of the program implications that follow 
from a new statement of policy. I am certain that all of youin ttie 
audience could add additional recommendations — but of course, this 
is needed. No one knows better the inadequ^ies ofthe 
present system than the dedicated personnel who are f nistrat ed by it. 
But we too seldom ask for their ideas or listen when they are giv n. 

None of these suggestions I have made are particularly ^new or origi- 
nal. I am sure that many of them have been voiced before. But, far 
too often in the past our rhetoric has failed to materialize ; highsound- 
inc words have masked unpleasant realities; lack of nerve, imagina- 
tion, and resources has undermined our vision, and new programs have 
withered before fruition because of lack of adequate funding. 

I am not suggesting that considerable progress has not been made 
in providing better schools and educational programs for In dian chil- 
dren. I know of no group in the United States that has fought ha d 
or longer, or with greater tenacity and forbearance for strong a d 
effective educational programs for their children Jian **5® 
people. I applaud your efforts and your accomplishments. Where else 
can one find a Rough Rock Demontration School or a stronger tribal 
commitment to higher education for their youth. Given the limitations 
on tribal income, the Navajo tribal scholarship program is one of the 
finest in the country. I would also support and encourage your efforts 
to extend the exciting innovations of the Rough Rock School to the 
high school level and beyond that to your vision of a Navajo community 
college. These are exactly the kinds of initiative and imagination that 

a new Indian education policy calls for. , , , , 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is also to be commended for its sub- 
stantial efforts to develop effective “Teaching English As a Second 
Language” program across the Navajo Reservation.. Also,, the in- 
creasing emphasis being placed on upgrading in-service training of 
professional personnel and the development of new social studies ma- 
terials which will permit the Navajo children to understand and ap- 
preciate their own culture, history, tribal government, and contempo- 
rary reservation problems. These are indeed important steps in the 
right direction — but I am sure that wo would all agree that we 
are just beginning to think about quality in Indian education and 
exemplary is still just a word, not a reality. And this is understand- 
able when we remember that as late as 1950 nearly 60 percent of 
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Navajo school-age children were out of school — and even today, I 
am told, there are several thousand children who are not attending 
school, or have no school to attend. Equally discouraging is the fact 
that almost 60 percent of all Navajo scholarship students never survive 
their first year of college. The problem has always been one of quantity, 
of catching up, of insufficient funds and long-neglected needs. Can we 
look forward to the day when every school serving Navajo children 
is a model school like Rough Rock where people from around the 
world will come to visit and learn? Is that too much to ask? I think 
not. 

Having discussed the need for a bold new policy, some of its program 
implications, and some of the important first steps that have been 
taken on the Navajo Reservation, I would like to now consider two 
problem areas that I consider to be major stumbling blocks to the 
accomplishment of these goals. 

The first area of concern has to do with the problems associated 
with boarding schools. There has been considerable misunderstanding 
or misinformation about my concern and the concern of the subcom- 
mittee in this matter. This is indeed unfortunate. It is far too im- 
portant a problem to be misunderstood or cast aside. Let me return 
to the record of our initial hearings in Washington to clarify my 
concern. Dr. Dan O’Connell, a psychiatrist from Harvard University, 
who has spent a considerable amount of time investigating the prob- 
lems of Indian boarding schools, established several important points 
in his testimony — 

1. There are approximately 9,000 Indian children 9 years of age and 
under in boarding schools. 

2. That almost 8,000 of these children are Navajo children. 

3. That to a large extent this is due to a lack of roads on the 
reservation. 

4. That Navajo parents do not necessarily oppose boarding schools 
for their children but really have no choice when they do feel the 
schools are unsatisfactory. 

5. That there is almost universal agreement in the field of develop- 
mental psychology that early separation of a child from the family 
unit is a destructive influence. 

6. That family relationships are more complex and more important 
to an Indian chiid than in white society, and crucial to his. development 
of a sense of identity. Thus separation from the family is potentially 
even more traumatic and emotionally destructive. 

7. That boarding schools as they presently exist are totally inade- 
quate as a substitute for parents and family — and even with very 
substantial improvements can never be an adequate substitute for a 
home and family. 

The painful reality of this problem was brought forcefully to my 
attention by a very perceptive letter which I received from a teacher 
in one of the large boarding schools for elementary age Navajo chil- 
dren. I would like to quote at some length from the letter. It states 
that the boarding school is undoubtedly less expensive and more readily 
controlled than a large number of small day schools, and offers the 
students advantages such as a good diet and health and sanitation 
facilities — however the problems it creates are vast, widely recognized, 
often bemoaned, but little has been done to eliminate them. The letter 
points out that most children in BIA boarding schools only see their 
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parents on occasional weekends, if that often. At these times parents 
lire flowed To check out thei’r children-if the child’s conduct in 
school warrants it.” If the child has been a problem — f « r c ^ m P^ 
has run away— parents are not allowed to take him until he has 
“learned his lesson.” The letter points to an example where two young 
boys froze to death while running away from a boarding school trying 

to get to their home — 50 miles away. , fv, 0 ;T. Vmmp<? 

What is the result when children are taken away from their homes 
for 9 months a year, from age 6 onward? The letter suggests family 
ties are severely drained and often dissolved-even pothers and sisters 
in the same boarding school rarely get to see each other, due to aormi 
tory, class, and dining hall arrangements. The children become alien- 
ated from their relatives, their culture, and much-admired traditiwaal 
Navajo skills (legends, sandpaintings, rug weaving) and ultimately 

ali The1fti7g«s e ^rto1.oint out that a number of factors militate 
against ameliorating the trauma and loneliness— for example the lze 
and imnersonalitv of the school itself— some as large as 1,200 ele- 
mental children in one institution— and the Wk 

facilities for parents who would like to visit school 

some instances lack of any encouragement on the part of the scho 

f °TheTetter pinpoints the dormitory guidance program as the most 

serious deficiency in the whole boarding ^ ho °l f^Xvs a week ” 
people are in charge of the children 16 hours a day, 7 days a weeK. 
Yet P they are understaffed, underprogramed, undersupervised and 

overextended. Each dormitory has only one teache F’ f ^VndS^posf- 
difficult to find suitable personnel for these crucial demanding p 
tions Yet even the finest teacher could accomplish little, when they 
are'responsibl© 1 for 150 children. There is usually an aide on duty with 
the teacher but with trying to mend clothes. supply lin^ 
keep order, fill out forms, prepare children for meals, 
work, and bed there is little time to do more thaii keep the walls from 
being pulled down. How could this possibly taxe the place of the 
personal attention, affection, and training that the children would 

ha Perh e aps V the most°poignant statement of all is the a ^. tl ^ S ^entiml 
reaction to the children— they grasp most hungrily at any attention 
shown them; they are starved for affection — “unless you have lived 
with them over a period of time, and see the .l^mess and the monot- 
ony of the daily routine, you cannot appreciate the tragedy of it all . 

“Because of the shortage of personnel there is a Pronounced tend- 
ency to herd rather than to guide. The boys and girls are yelled at, 
bossed around, chased here and there, told and untold, until it is almost 
impossible for them to do anything on their own initiative except 

° f It°sh?uldb^ pointed out that the author of the letter is not blaming 
anyone; in fact, he is extremely sympathetic to the plight ot the 
dormitory personnel. In addition, the letter suggests a number of 
sensible improvements and alternatives. I have been nif ormedbyour 
subcommittee staff that the letter has been read by other teachers in 
similar boarding schools on the reservation who have f °und * to be 
equally perceptive and true m terms of their experiences. I doubt it 
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there is anyone in this room who would consider the boarding school 
for young children a satisfactory situation. 

The BIA has brought to our attention that about 90 percent of the 
children in these boarding schools live within a distance of 25 miles 
or less from the school. If the problem is lack of roads, then we should 
build the roads; if roads are not feasible because of rugged terrain, 
then we should develop communities around schools. Again, I would 
suggest that there is much to be learned fro m t he Rough Rock School 
and applied throughout the re servation. Why not Indian parents 
living in eve ry dormitory? Why not adult education activities in 
every school ? Why not Indian parents enriching the curriculum with 
Navajo crafts and cultural activities? Why not community develop- 
ment dimensions and programs for every school ? Why not guest facili- 
ties foi* Indian parents? Or to go one step further, why not cottage 
dormitories for 30 children plus an apartment for an Indian family ? 

My personal feeling is that the best answer lies in providing the 
necessary roads coupled with integrated planning for community 
development which will permit day schools to operate successfully. 
But meanwhile much can be done and should be done to improve tne 
large boarding schools. 

Another area of subcommittee concern is the off reservation board- 
ing school where many Navajo students are placed because of social, 
family, or personal problems; or often because a public school could 
not reach them or meet their special needs. The names are familiar 
to all of you : 

Cnemowa Indian School, Oregon, 1880. 

Chilocco Indian School, Oklahoma, 1884. 

Albuquerque Indian School, New Mexico, 1886. 

Stewart Indian School, Nevada, 1890. 

And there are others. These schools were originally set up to turn 
Indian boys and girls into white people — quickly — often brutally — 
they rarely succeeded in their purpose but they were clearly successful 
in doing great damage to the children. Today these same schools serve 
a different purpose but in too many instances damage is still being 
done. 

Two highly competent witnesses testified in our initial hearings in 
Washington that a high percentage of the students enter these schools 
with serious problems, but that virtually nothing is done to cope with 
the problems let alone correct them. In many instances the problems 
get worse rather than better. As one witness put it these schools are 
mumping grounds” for problem children and serve largely a custodial 
function. This is clearly a very unsatisfactory situation that demands 
substantial improvement. I ca *i’t believe that Indian parents would ap- 
prove of such schools if they were aware of these problems, or if they 
were consulted, or had a choice. r . 

Underlying the problems of both boarding school situations lies 
a truth fundamental to the success of the whole cultural transaction we 
call Indian education. There was a very important but generally un- 
noticed finding buried in the massive Equal Education Opportunity 
Study published in 1966. The study found that Indian students more 
than any other minority group believe themselves to be “below aver- 
age” in intelligence and by the time they reach the 12th grade have the 
poorest self-concept of any group tested. The long-range effect oL’ 
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this educational failure is dramatically pointed out in j researc 
project conducted by the University of Arizona. The study found that 
onone large Indian reservation in Arizona “the most unstable and 
undependable young Indian men in the job market were those who 
coulcf use English well, those who have extended ex P^ r ® 1 ®?^<5f 
and vocational programs, and those who comprehend the meaning o 

A ^r?John Bryde, and Ur. Bernard Spikla in their research studies 
of Sioux Indian adolescents, go behind the statisticstopoint outthe 
severe clash of cultural value systems and how this is dirwtly rdata& 
to poor academic performance, emotional instability, and the c 
over^phenomeiia. What can W e Conclude from these and other research 
findings. It has been best summarized by I>r. William Kelly of the 
University of Arizona. He states : 

The problem is biculturalism and neither the Indians nor Federal agencies, 
nor anyone ete really, understands tlie problem. 

This would appear to be the heart of the matter if we are truly con- 
cerned with effective educational programs. It will take a much gr eater 
effort on the part of all of us, a much greater depth of understanding, 

if we are to succeed. , . , , , . „„„ 

The majority of American Indians are reaching for their own ver- 
sion of American life and this very definitely does not include the 
repudiation of their Indian heritage and it does. not 1 £ c1 ^® 
tion. The great challenge of Indian education is to find the -way 
help each Indian student find his own version of American life that 
will make it possible for him to meet the challenges and Ranges ol 
life with versatility and grace. This is a grand and exciting and ter- 
ribly important challenge — I wish you the best in your endeavors. 



Department op Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Public Health Service, 

Indian Health Abba Office, 
Phoenix, Aria., February 23, 1968. 

^rofes^ia^l G Staff Member, Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. . v . _ 

Dear h/tw_ Gray : It was indeed a pleasure to meet you, albeit for such, a brier 
ttoe he^in Phoeni* at the Tribal Leader. Hea'th^nfe^ la.t w^kAt 
. M-i n {«1 tt /mmn qq a grant lU th6 8,1 111 fOT m© to kllOW tllftt tllG oGllfttG CrUtl 

committee on Indian Education views favorably a mental health approach to the 

rvmViiPma so manv of our Indian citizens are facing. ^ __ , 

P As vou may know, tbe position of Mental Health Program Officer for 
Area of the Division of Indian Health is still in its infancy I was anointe d as 
the first member of the team in September, following my residency in Psychiatry. 
So Ss you mi^t guSs, I’m still v£ry much in the proce^ of getting my feet wet 
with the problems, even though I’m not quite dry behind the ears from my own 
training. Be that as it may, this is proving to be one of the most challenging 

l ot U I have completed my first tour of the llseryice units and 

re^vations smd most of the BIA schools covered by the Phoenix Area Office. 
After reviewing the Mental Health situations in these various places, discussing 
the problems with Hospital and Field Health staff and Tribal Heaith officials, I 
have come to the tentative conclusion that the needs and problems of eachunit 
areqSteuSique. True, there are certain commonthemes such as problems 
related to alcohol antd family disintegration , poverty and socialdeprivatl • 
However, there are reservations! where suicide and impulse ® _^ e 

more common than on other reoervations. The cultural factors play a major r 
in mental health programing. 
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Therefore, I am inclined not to develop an area-wide mental health program, 
but to encourage the development of mental health programing at the Reserva- 
tion level, with technical assistance from am Area multidisciplined Mental Health 

team. _ . , - _ 

I am committed to the concept of Indian Involvement and I am trying to lay 
the groundwork at the grass roots level for such a development to emerge. Here 
is a situation where the Indian needs to guide and advise me as to planning for 
his own improved mental health. The mental health team can provide the techni- 
cal assistance and coordination. It is also my belief that there are right now on 
reservation a handful of sensitive, psychologically minded, insightful Indian 
people who could be trained in Mental Health concepts who could be the right 
arm of a professional Mental Health team at the grass roots level. They could be 
taught to recognize early signs of emotional pathology and to make appropriate 
referrals, to utilize the principle of acute crises intervention in dealing with 
disturbed individuals and their families, to provide supportive therapy under 
supervsion to appropriate disturbed individuals, to pro-vide leadership or support 
to community-based programs on alcoholism and family disintegration. 

The problems the Indians are facing are immense, as you are well aware. But 
I have a strong belief in the integrity of Indian people, if we can only take 
carefully planned steps to encourage their own participation in their own 

planning for the future. , _ , , 

By julj 1968 I hope to add a psychiatric social worKer, psychologist and 
mental health nurse to the Area team and, sometime later, an anthropologist. 
Also in the Area plans is a proposal for Indian Mental Health workers as I 
described above. This has not been approved and budgeted at headquarters as 
yet, but I’m keeping my fingers crossed. If I can’t get these positions funded I’ll 
try to get them through other means. I think the tribes may be willing to sponsor 
such workers on certain reservations, but this would take time and funds which 
most do not have. , 

Concerning Indian education, let me say first that there are persons here far 
more knowledgeable than I am on the subject, since I am really a newcomer to 
the Public Health Service, and I have requested some of the persons to submit 
to you their ideas in writing. However, I would like to share some general im- 
pressions. 

The whole concept of Indian Boarding Schools and their effect has been a 
highly controversial issue historically. My colleague, Dr. Bergman in Window 
Rock, has written a fascinating and, I believe, accurate appraisal of the situa- 
tion of the Indian Boarding School. His report was presented at the Conference 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics Committee on Indian Health, May 15-16, 
1967, in Silver Spring, Maryland. I don’t think I could formulate the problem any 
better* 

The ultimate fate of the boarding school will probably hang in the balance 
for some years to come. In the meantime the situation existing today is critical. 
The boarding school can no longer be run under the pretense that one is providing 
an educational opportunity to the reservation Indian where no other facility 
exists. It is quite clear we are dealing with a group of Indian children who have 
been referred from a Reservation to a boarding school because of one of a 
number of social and psychological problems. True, there is a certain percentage 
of students who are coming to boarding schools primarily because there are no 
educational secondary schools available on Reservation — but this number is 
diminishing every year. At the Phoenix Indian School alone, for example, out 
of an enrollment of approximately 1,000 students, over 200 come from broken 
homes. Five hundred and eighty students are considered academically retarded. 
There are at least 60 students enrolled where there exists a serious family drink- 
ing problem. From September to Oecember of 1967 there were 16 reported cases 
of serious glue sniffing. The school is often pressured into accepting students with 
a history of juvenile delinquency and overt emotional disturbance. 

With this great change in the profile of the student body there has not been a 
concomitant change in staffing skilled workers or training existing personnel to 
cope with these problems. 

The situation has reached crisis proportions. In the case of Phoenix Indian 
School the Administration and Public Health Service have joined forces in de\ sl- 
oping a Mental Health Steering Council of which I am a member. We are cur- 
rently in the process of setting up the guidelines for an across-the-board re- 
evaluation of the educational, health and school environment, with positive 
steps to better meet the needs of the Indian students. There is great need for 
skilled, sensitive workers, especially in the schools to work with students, as 
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well as professional mental health workers back on the rese^aUon to ^tentmte 
W< The 11 other h Bl^fboarding schools in the Phoenix Area have very 

sssts "■ jusrsswsi a . ““ ■ aa su«- •• 

agency asne^ssary. forward to the Senate Subcommittee report on Indian 
EduSion and for thefr knowledgeable guidance as to future planning in areas 

°S I f nd the n r ra?e Specific issues you or the committee desire to be clarified or 
expanded^ pielsf fet me know" If I cannot adequately provide the necessary 

“k you for" ?h5 ^pportunltTt^share some of my early impressions and 
plans with you. 

Most sincerely, Anthony E. Elite, M.D., 

Mental HealtTv Program Officer. 

Report of An Hoc Joint Sub-Committee on Mental Health 
Members: N. Kalajan, Chr., A. Castiglia, K. Calloway, J. Chapman, A. Elite, 

School indicated a eroding Mental 

'Sksvsss: 

pr Se e Tnmm^ rr 1 

ba ^ Hla?fh iducatlon,” Third Edition, hy Delbert Oberteuffer, Ph. D„ 

page 360 : „ A PS YC HO looicall.' ‘healthy’ environment 

-The emotional health of pupils is affected by every aspect of their «^ool 
system. Sending the general philosophy of the stfiool, > mujto • °J el t J te d to 
rLulums, selection and appointments of teachers, and Yf^d cur- 

sunervision, discipline, promotion, and grade placement. A clnld-centCTed cur 

ss SSffiSttSSSiSfes 

nSilth A^thoritSs, and the Cou^il of Chief State School Officers, Washington, 

TTrroitv, -rvractices and procedures should be an integral part of the 
cur«n“^h^Tw^hSdcan«tioMl programs. The school shonld 
SSS,,ts internal policies, communications, and personnel practice, ana the 
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Ibiptct on thw mental benlth aspects of the health and. educational p ro gra ms. 
Because schools Influence mental health either adve rsel y or constructively, it is 
urgent that they define their role in bringing mental health concepts and 
services into the health and educational programs. The universality of the 
school experience. Its duration, and its importance to children and youth require 
that the mental health implications of the school health and educational processes 
be examined carefully-” 

ZBMumrxoATioir or needs 

.IpprriMl 

The need to reappraise the curriculum for students with special problems ; to 
have a more individualised approach, not necessarily with the goal of a diploma, 
but more in keeping witb the students’ intrests, abilities and potential for 

Meed to reappraise the dormitory program witb regard to objectives, desired 
outcomes and propo se d ways to achieve them. 

Meed to retool our educational approach, to better meet the needs of the 
Indian students ; to st ru c tu re new approaches along with existing one^ in 
working with tertebere. staff and students to enable the school to do a better job 
for students. 

Meed to appraise the total school health program, with particular emphasis 
on implications for mental health education and services. 



/iMcrrko efuooNos 

Meed to help school and PBS staffs to understand the meaning of the difficult 
situations that arise so that more satisfying action can be taken in regard to them. 

Meed for all staffs to understand the normal growth and development as well as 
the probl e m s of adol e sc e n ts . 

Need to provide staff with understanding of how the mind works and why, 
wptclslly with r ega rd to adolesvn**. 

Mead to provide staff with understanding of the tribal cultural differences as 
represented in the student population. 

M eed for staff to study and understand the relationship of cultural background 
factors to students’ attitudes toward discipline. 

Meed to explore and understand the specific problems of students, such as 
drinking. Indifference to educational objectives, to school rules, etc. 



Stmff r qwu tow 

Meed for full-time school Social Service Worker. 

Meed for additional academic faculty skilled in special education ; the need 
is indicated by the many factors demanding intensive work with students, such 
aa academic retardation, social problems, etc. In general, measurement of teacher- 
pupil ratio should not be made by the same standards • used in regular high school 
situations. 

Need for additional professionally trained counsellors in the Guidance Depart- 
ment. 

Meed for dormitory personnel as may be indicated by a reappraisal of the 

dormitory program. 

ffecHI mer-vioem 

Meed to identify, define and improve health services to students. 

Need to improv e intra and interagency communications relating to health 

Meed to identify students with emotional problems and refer them to a Mental' 
Bealth T'eem for evaluation. 

Need to explore a different type of staffing in the school Clinic, for early detec- 
tion of emotional and psychiatric disturbances. 

j f kw B m ww 

Need for organisation of a school health steering council. 

Need for student involvement in health programming and in. health problem 
(possibly indicating the need for formation of a student health com- 



Nend to appraise the problems posedby off-reserva,tion. Boarding . School at- 
tendance aa they may relate to the mental health of studonts. 

MOpmanTDAT ions von naom action by tob administkatite cob£mxtxee 

In view of many problems enumerated herein, and recognizing the lack of 
ftsiHillllj of approaching all of them at once, the committee members suggest 
»be following programs for action now : (In order of priority :> 

1. Organise a school health steering council. 
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2. Develop plans for and implement, a Mental Health In-Service Education 
program for all PIS and PHS staff having to do with students. 

3. Employ a full-time School Mental Health Team. _ 

4. Plan and implement a Pilot Program for a selected, limited number of stu- 
dents with emotional problems. ^ __ _ ... . 

Special Project: Mental Health Team for Sherman institute. , u 

The mental health problems facing the Indian Bording Schools aje obv ou . 
Psychological disabilities have been well documented by Paxton IQ 
ciological disabilities which include family disruption compounded by boarding 
school life; language barriers, culture conflicts, and color handicaps are major 
problem areas barely handled in any meaningful way by the School staff. Edu- 
catonal and vocational disabilities likewise characterize a large portion of the 

St The results of these problem areas are ineffective education, high dropout rate, 
behavioral and psychiatric disorders and vocational failures. 

Because of Sherman’s unique location and various community and university 
resources and because of the positive staff and administrative aWtajM' to ex- 
plore new avenues and improve their techniques in dealing with these prob- 
lems, I propose that a mental health team be created to undertake the follow- 
ing tasks : 

1 . More meaningful evaluation of the students. 

2. Treatment when necessary. 

3. Referral when necessary. 

4. Coordination with referral agencies. 

5. Coordination with home environment. 

0 # in-service training of Bureau of Indian Affairs and Public Health Serv- 
ice school staff. 

7. Case conferences. 

8 . Research and development. ^ . . .. . 1 . Ll j ii , lir mQtr , 

In order to fulfill the functions called for by these tasks, the following mem- 
bers of the mental health team are needed : 

1 Consultant psychiatrist, and director, mental health program: (two- 

fifths time) $ 1,200 per month, 10 months . — XXX 

2. Clinical psychologist, full time, salary $15,000 per month, 10 months 15, 000 

3. Psyctiiatric social worker, full time, salary $1,100 per month, 12 ^ 

4. AStoistratiVe’iecreta^TGS^T)"^ full tlme"salary , j $675 per month- 8 , 1O0 

5. Senior stenographic clerk (GS-4?), full time, salary $575 per month— O, 900 

Total salaries- _ ~ — — — — — ■ — — — — — — • — 55, 200 

Operations : furniture, approx. 20 to 25 percent of salaries ; oflice supplie s 13, 800 

Total 69 ’ 000 
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Prepared Statement op Allen D. Yazzie, Chairman, Navajo Tribal Education 

Committee, Flagstaff, Ariz. 



I would like to preface my remarks to this Sub-Committee with an expression 
of appreciation for the interest of its members in American Indians and their 
education. For a number of years I have served as Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Navajo Tribal Council and I have long felt the need for such 
interest. 

Today, I would like to briefly review the membership and functions of the 
Navajo Tribal Education Committee and some of the needs and accomplishments 
of Navajo Education as seen by this Committee. 

As you might know, the Education Committee is appointed by the Navajo 
Tribal Council and its five members are all councilmen. The main job of the 
Education Committee is to serve as a connecting link between the Navajo Tribal 
Council and educational agencies serving Navajo youth. Also, the Education 
Committee conceives its job as providing leadership to the Federal, public, and 
parochial agencies in identifying the needs of Navajo youth. 

The Education Committee appreciates the importance of this task when it 
considers that the median age of the reservation population is about 17 years. 
Thus, programs being provided this age group are of key importance. 

In early 1966, the Navajo Area of the Bureau of Indian Affairs was formed. At 
fiMg time, the Education Committee met with representatives of the New Navajo 
Area to consider the direction that Navajo Education should take. From the dis- 
cussions that ensued, the Education Committee selected four goals for Navajo 
Education. These goals are : 

1. To attack the unique problems of Indian students by the provision of 
unique programs suited to the needs of these students, such as the ESL 
program. 

2. To seek miiTlmnm feasible involvement of parents and tribal leaders in 



the education program. _ . 

3. To develop a public information program which reflects progress made 
on a continuing basis. 

4. To endeavor to assist in any way possible so that full utilization can 
be made of resources, including the Economic Opportunity Act, Fublic 
Law 89-10, and other similar programs which can benefit the Indian people. 

The C ommi ttee feels that significant progress has been made In meeting these 



goals in the past two years. ,. . . - 

First, and of key importance, the last two years have seen the involvement of 
parents and tribal leaders reach a new high. The Education Committee set aside 
special days during the school year for honoring parents and tribal leaders. Special 
programs are planned at the schools on these days to recognize parents and tribal 
leaders and show the importance of their Involvement every day. During the past, 
two years, with Education Committee guidance, 9 out of 10 Federal schools have 
formed boards of education which are playing an increasing role in school affairs. 

Further, the Education Committee has encouraged all in Navajo Education to 
utilize public information media to tell the “Navajo Education Story” with par- 
ticular reference to the accomplishments of the students. Each year, the Educa- 
tion C ommit tee sponsors an annual youth conference where the accomplishments 

of the students are dramatized. „ 

One means the Education Committee employs to effect coordination of agencies 
serving Navajo students is through an annual Navajo Education Conference or 
two or three days duration it sponsors. Through this, programs underway are, re- 
viewed and concerted action sought. The Committee also enlists the aid and sup- 
gort of all agencies in the “back to school” campaign it sponsors, each fall t° 
encourage all Navajo students to continue their education. 

The Committee endeavors to get all agencies to develop relevant or ai^ropriate 
instructional programs particularly suited to the needs of Navajo youth. Public 
Law 89-10* the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, has been of much 

assistance on this. _ , . • ~ . _ 

Through this Act, all public and Federal schools have, for the first time, been 
able to fund projects which give particular attention to the problems encountered 

by T^nnstrate tb'e effects of this Act, Federal schools have been able to enlist the 
assistance of leading colleges and universities in planning ana aevempmg^u 
En glish as-a-second-language program in all Federal classrooms on the * es ® r ^ 1 " 
tion. This is of marked assistance to the 9: out of 10 Navajo stadents who come 
to school speaking only Navajo. Further, through a contract with a nearby uni- 
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versity Navajo social studies units are being developed which will help the stu- 
dents appreciate their rich heritage and develop a positive concept of self which 

will lead to future accomplishments. , . , „ - 

The Education Committee is pleased with the progress being made and hope 
that PL 89-10 funds continue to be available to schools serving Navajo students. 

The Committee is also pleased with the demonstration school established two 
vears ago at Rough Rock, Arizona. We feel that this school has been successful 
in identifying staff members needed at all schools for community and parental 
liaison work, and ways that the role of the Board of Education can be enmrgea. 
We feel that the national attention given this school has been of much benefit 
to Navajo Education. This school is jointly sponsored by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Office of Economic Opportunity, and the Navajo Tribe. 

The" concern* olMhis Senate Subcommittee, that it is necessary for students 
young and old to attend boarding schools, is shared. In fac^ ihm has been a 
concern of long standing on the Navajo Reservation and with the Education 

Yf \ ^ 

This concern has led to an attempt to utilize all possible opportunities for stu- 
dents to attend school on a day basis. Some progress has been made on this. In 
1952, only 2,579 Navajo students attended public and Federal Day schools. In 
1967, most of the over 17,000 Navajo students in public schools attended on a 
day basis, and about 1,000 students attended Federal schools on a day basis. 
This shows that some progress has been made. . , .. . 

In conclusion, this survey tends to reveal that students, now in boarding schools 
are generally from the most isolated and most sparsely populated areas of the 
reservation. In order to be serviceable, roads constructed would need to be hard 
surfaced so that it would be usable throughout the year. Road building efforts 

short of this in the past have been, at best, of temporary value. 

At the same tim e it is recognized that a main need of the reservation is the 
devolpment of economic opportunity. It is believed that the provision of economic 
opportunity would do much to break the poverty cycle and eliminate some of the 
main disadvantages Navajo people face when compared with the general popu- 
Ifltion 

It is felt that a “key ingredient” in the making possible of economic oppor- 
tunity is the development of a master road system for the reservation which 
could lead to industrialization and urbanization. Experience has shown that as 
paved roads are established, people tend to move up to the road making day 
school attendance possible. 

In the meantime, through the parental involvement program, we are endeav- 
oring to encourage parents to visit their children in boarding schoois and take 
them home on weekends. We will continue in our efforts to, do this. 

Distinguished Committee Members, I guess the main need of all agencies 
serving Navajo students is more funds. Funds to hire more well-trained people 
and funds to extend, the reach of the schools further into the community. Also, 
we need more higher education funds from all sources to make education beyond 
the high school a reality for the increasing number of Navajo high school 

^The Headstart Prograin which the Office of Navajo Economic Opportunity 
has carried on under an Office of Economic Opportunity grant has made a 
real difference in the lives of many Navajo students. 

Finally, we appreciate your efforts on our; behalf on kindergartens. . This 

You have my thanks for the chance to appear before this Committee. I have 
some additional information’ I would like to submit for the record. 



' ; Navajo Social Action Geottp, 

Fort Defiance, Aris.,Mdrch 28,1968. 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy," U ; - ' v; ; ' •/ _ _ ' \'[i 

Chairman y : •* \ 

Senator Path. J. Fannin, . # . . ; , ''' 

Senate Subcommittee on Indian Eduoation, ; ' '• > ' 

Senate Office BuiMirtg; Washington ; ^ , .. . 

Gen'tLemen : : '.The ’ current : national intei^st in Indiih'Educat'ioTi is long over- 
due. It 'is the hope of the Navajo Serial Action Group, a group of JNavajos inter- 
ested iir affectihg changes in the 'areas of Navajo health, education and welfare. 
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that appropriate action will a ^ lt ^ the l^ri^ gins^d 

S a ?Sr\ 8 on“«e^ n g ’SM’SB&TS^'Saa: “ 

Navajos grossly is inadequate. 

Hoarding school problems , , . 

Most Navajo children attend boarding schools ^^^“^S^ble wly to 
from their homes. Boarding schools are perhaps the most imde^rable way t 

transnort children to public schools, families live in rural areas far om 
tion centers * there are few urban communities whex e housing and other service 
are miSte l^r tho^e who wish to live close to public «g«2&JS®Si5S 
familv social services and income maintenance programs for needy families wh 
mi^ care for Sail children; there is a lack of employment opportunities and 

there is a lack of special community services for 

nn rental neglect. delinquency and mental retardation. Because co ™ 

SJSrSSSSL normally available^o other ^people are ^ wYX 
neonle boarding schools are necessary for the education of our cniiaren. we are 
on^Hnuallv aware of the many negative experiences that affect young people m 

the Committee will deal with these problems 

further in its hearings. 

Recommendations to improve boarding schools . 

1. Present Navajo Education Programs must be adequately funded, immedi- 
ately if reasonable standards are to be developed. . ,« _ :ij r£kT i 

1 There must be a reasonable ratio of child care staff to care for the children 
W L T E “re imt attending classes. A proper ratio would be one parental 
sutetitut^or dorm attendant to fifteen children instead of the ratio of one to 
arfTT wbioh exists in many Indian boarding schools today. . . 

3 All Sld Sre Xaff?hould receive special training on a continual in-service 
basis A ChildL care staff should also receive continuous professional supervision 

an f g^ia^nreirams should be developed bo identify the enormous variety of 
sp^iffSoble^S^riSced by boarding school children Special treatment and 
education programs should be available to meet their needs. 

5 Parents and the school staff must be allied and involved with the child s 
development through mutual interest in community meeUngs, contmuous eor- 
and VWts to the parents home by school staff familiar with the 

Ch fi d CM^^n^mus1t~be dealt with on an individual basis in the ^ucationalaud 
social aspects of their boarding school experience. They must be given the oppor- 
frnnitv and belt* to express their desires, fears and successes. < . • 

7. Family social services should be expanded and improved 
with special needs can je helped to provide adequate hom.es for boarding-school 
chUdremMany children are immobilized by their anxieties over the wel_^.e of 

th 8^2^^a j^cultvure and history shouldl be an integral part . of the c ad ldr^’s 
• boardin g: school curriculum. Navajos who are skilled in folklore and traditions 

^Sl^tta^^lo^SmS^Vth^ildren varying ages living 

phere, siiould replace the mmtary-bareacks-like dormitories now used. Hucriiand 
and wife teams could be employed to care for, these children so they pan help 
dovrfor* healthy social. and. emotional, attitudes*. t _ . 

10. More community, boarding . schools shbuld .be patterned after the.Roug 
Rock Demonstration School. Community School boards 

thority to direct the administration of the school rather than to function in a 
vague advisory role, ; 

Recommendations for public schools ■ r-. ■■ . 

Public schools could possibly become the best form <rf education for Navajo 
students if the schools had high and progressive standards and if the community 
and ' parents were actively 1 involved in the school programs. If the public school 

89-101 O— 69— pt. 3- 9 
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program is inadequate, and the parents are dealt with in a rude or indifferent 
manner, the public school retards education and creates additional tensions In the 

community. _ . , 

1. Public schools should develop programs to help the drop-outs and children 
with special social family problems. Professional, trained staff should be em- 
ployed as counselors and social workers so that the child’s problems at home 
can be related to his educational problems. In many progressive areas of the 
country, school social workers have been employed to meet these important 

j|p ^ 

2. Indian children should not be isolated into special groups, labeled, and 

stereotyped by the educators. Children should not be made to feel helpless be- 
cause they are Indians are because they have special needs. Discretion should 
be exercised in the proper use of J oh ns on- 0*^1 alley Dot Lunch Program, clothing 
programs, or in the training of sanitation and health habits. Children receiving 
welfare benefits should be treated equally. _ . _ 

3. Parents must be respected and included in all levels of their children’s 

education. . „ . 

4. Navajo culture and history should be included in every phase of the cur- 
riculum and should always be treated respectfully. Significant events in Navajo 
history should receive the same stature and treatment as given to St. Patrick’s 

Day or Columbus Day. ' ‘ . . . , . . . 

5. There should be emphasis placed on ungraded teaching similar to those 

methods used in many progressive public schools rather than placing children 
in “slow groups” or “dummy groups” from which a child seldom emerges through- 
out his brief educational experience. . 

6. Special federal and state programs must be developed and funded to meet 

the special educational needs of Indian children in public schools. Present fed- 
eral programs should continue so that local schools will be able to maintain and 
improve their present programs and develop new programs to meet the total 
educational needs of Indian students. ....... . 

Although our recommendations may be brief and incomplete, it is the hope or 
the Navajo Social Action Group that these recommendations will assist the Sen- 
ate Sub-Cdmmittee on Indian Education in their evaluation df the problems and 
needs of Indian students. The time is short for many Indian students. Soon they 
will be entering adult life as parents and workers. Indian education must be 
changed and improved now, so that every child will have an equal opportunity 

to attain fulfillment as an American citizen of Indian heritage. 

Sincerely yours, . ... 

Mrs. EixotrisE De Groat, Chairm an. 
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The Navajo Social Action Group, 

Fort Defiance, Ariz., April 4, 1968. 

Hon. Robert F. Kennedy, V . ^ . * . ! . 

Chairman,' Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education, ' 

Senate Office Building, '•* : . Y*' ! / . ' 

Washington, D.O. ;# V. 

Gentlemen : The most vital 1 force the people of the United , St ates caivgiyG , to 
the American Indians, is an edueation^ah education of 

recognize this and desire the best that the Anglo-American society has to offer 

our patterns of life. ■ : \ ^ \ ^ 

We want a system of education which will help us learn to seek truths, yve 
want a system of education which will not degrade our ancient Navajo ways. 
We desire a system which will teach us to solve our own problems, to. teach us 
self-reliance, to g^ve iis back our self-respect. \ 9 v / 

The present Bureau of Indian Affairs School system fpn^ions basically as it 
has ten to twenty years ago. .Yet our population has increased, our problems 
have become more complex. The personnel 5 ^ generally sympathetic 

with our troubles but can usually do Hfetlo to; cut ^through the ‘‘shackling jungles 
of red-tape and Bureau pblicieS; M ' ’’ ;i ’‘ ' . ^ . ^ • ?; * 

Our hope is that needed changes will come through the wisdom and‘ guidance 
of our country’s leaders. : ^ vr\ 

It. frightens us that we have become .so . dependent upon, the ; Biweau; f or jour 
education. It behooves us to pay at^ntio^ signs which indicate 

that this . system of education: seems to be i << crahlring :.out ,, * too . .many* alienated 
Indian youths, in conflict between the old and the hew ways. We have been 
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taught to be ashamed of J'our heathen past,” our “illiterate ways,” and our 

“A^a^Son^rimariVy ^ Interested in the sociai-psy^ological mak^p of many 

of my contemporaries, I am most hopeful that a study will be maae 
effects of boarding school life on our Navajo personality. As a former boarding 

school student, through personal observations, I a “ 1 "gfSJSLSS 

vinced that boarding school systems have wrought havoc on the personality 
formation of the Navajo people, en masse. Why are there are so many signs of 
terrible emotional upheavals — high incidence of alcoholism, the astronomical 
rise of youthful suicide cases, juvenile delinquency, and other crime rates. 

First, may I advocate the following : 

1. Personalize the educational approach of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

(a) Increase the ratio of dormitory personnel to the children. It presently is a 
ratio of 1 to 50 children. How can any child during his tender years ever attain 
the loving warmth of someone interested in his welfare? Our children go to 
school nine months out of the year. They are deprived of full adult warmth and 
support during those school months. It is no wonder that the rebellion of ou 
Indian youth to authority has become even more pronounced m recent yeara. 

(&) De-institutionalize dormitory living — this can be done, for example, by 
planning more privacy into the existing facilities. Freedom should be given staff 
and children to inculcate warmer touches in the dormitories. This may seem 
to be of trivial importance, yet there is such an obvious vacuum of personal 
touches, that the observer cannot help but understand why Hundreds of Navajos, 

going through “the process,” have not “done so well.” ,,, , _ ... 

(c) Provide full professional school social work, psychological and psychiat- 
ric care to any student who requires diagnosis and treatment of emotional prob- 
lems. These professionals with well-trained anthropologists could also help in 
the in-service training of school personnel, besides helping t > span the bridges 
between school, community, and parents. They should be given £ ull authon^ to 
reco mm end and enact Bureau policies which may be hampering healthy person- 

ality and intellectual growth. . . _ 

(d) Enforce a more vigorous and compulsory training program for the chiia 

care staff. Most of the native personnel have been reared m the more rigid school 
systems of the past. They have had ho other models to pattern after, consequently, 
many still portray rigid, aloof personalities, cold to the needs of the young chil- 
dren. Child growth and development principles are sorely iackmg in the inte 
relationship of children with dormitory personnel. Full utilization should be made 
of the regional umveraities and technical reenters in developing high standards in 
the in-service training of the Navajo dormitory personnel. . _ ■ .. . ■ ■■„ ' 

(e) Enforce “cultural sensitivity” workshops particularly for the i native 

personnel. They are in dailycontact with the Navajochildren. Theirattitudesof 
the Navajo culture have grave impact uppn the children, The_Navajo staff 
should be helped to understand and respect the traditions of the Navajo people. 
To encourage hatred of the Navajo ways only footers self -degradation among our 
people. These workshops should be of 'the highest calibre of instructors, keenly 
concerned in the amelioration of the Indian people. W j , ; 

2. Lift the standards of classroom instructions. ; v« *. 

(a) Introduce a vigorous and synfchetized appreciation 
art philosophy, and values, into the Bureau school curricula. Withall the latest 
data in the human sciences, certainly, highly professional planning speciuh^ts 
should take advantage of all this “know-how” and develop excellence in the class- 

room curriqulra^e ^ ^ s tablishment of classroom, instruction. for We mentally 
sifted Navajo children. These classrooms Should be taught by the .most en- 
thusiastic, highest qualified instructors. There shou_ld be some, type of . stimuli for 
these gifted ‘children. With professional guidance, the^young^ters ran learn to 
appreciate, the beauties' of the Navajo waye, and with {** 

soWe problems, perhaps^ they can provide future leadership and inspiration in 

developing a great Navajo society. . T- , . v. tr v 

(c) Encourage widespread development of special educatiop classy for the 
slow lekrning and handicapped child. Perhaps, with wisdona and. enTOuragement, 
these bhildren ;can r ^Jhei^d to blo^pm into ’ <bntri1urttog menabers of our society, 
not burdens to the taxpayer^. - ji • rJ • s- ^ s 

S.' tiibt the^overall: standards of the educational sy^tem^. , . _• ... r . ■ - 

/ ‘ ( d) There should be established educational researeh centers on our Reserva- 
tibn. If this is xmfeasibiej the Bureau should wntract wll^ universities and other 
te chnical centers to solve some’ of the problems of Indian education. These centers 
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should coordinate the development of audio-visual techniques, research projects, 
publications of papers vital to Indian education, and/or new techniques an lan- 

guage development* ■ . , 

(ft) The Bureau should establish at least tw$ educational demonstration cen- 
ters such as the Rough Rock Demonstration School* These should be placed in 
two other strategic locations, to show and teach our adult Navajos the great 
potentials of education. 

4. Community services* . 

(a) To succeed, the educational systems must actively involve Navajo parents 
in the processes of education. The Navajo people must be helped to learn inde- 
pendence. The Bureau personnel must make every effort to involve parents in 
those decisions effecting Navajo Children. This has not been done in the past 
because of the need to rush “illiterate” Navajos into the millstream of education : 
“It took too much time to truly involve the Navajo parents.” We cannot afford, 
as a democratic society, to foster paternalism, among any group of people* Educa- 
tion must become a responsibility of the parents again. The schools must return 
to the parents and to the communities* ^ 

These are only a few recommendations which I hope will be helpful to the 
Senate Sub-Committee on Navajo Indian Education. My hope is that the Com- 
mittee will be successful in instigating needed improvements for the education of 
my people. 

Sincerely yours, 

Gloria J. Emerson, 
Member, Navajo Social Action Group. 



Letter From a Boarding School Teacher 

Tuba City, Abiz., 

February 27, 1968. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator : I hope that some of the thoughts and observations in this, letter 
may be of some use in your coming inspection and study of the Navajo reserva- 
tion. First, I had better admit, that I am a BIA peon (that is, teacher) and so I 
can’t or at any rate don’t want to sound as if I can perceive 'or. understand the, total 
picture of problems and progress on the reservation — -I have bnly been here two 
years, and have only experienced the problem here in a limited manner. 

However, two years is long enough for observations to be, made, and opinions 
formed, on the little I have experienced, here at the local level, and this might 
in turn help provide you with some insight, of at least one person’s feelings, on 
what is or isn’t happening. This can at times be valuable, for here is the level at 
which the successes and failures of people and programs can be most honestly 
assessed, after, all the promotors and disclaimers have made all the speeches and 
put forth all the ideas. This is the place at which reality steps in, and it is often 
not pleasant to face. T 7. 7 1 -’ '77,7 77’ 4 

I realize, of course, that your concern covers many aspects of the life here 
and the problems are in : dozens of areas. It' makes fbr difficulty in; selecting one 
as being the : most- crucial. However, I’m prej udiced. I feel that many of the 
problems and answers lie withinthe reservation Schools. , 7 .. . 

I’ve only had experience in teaching here at the Tuba City Boarding School. 
But I’ve seen enough here and at schools that I’ve visited, apd talked with enough 
people from different, places' to come to some— hopefully a^curator-conclusions. I 
hope they prove to bevalid, and useful.. . 1 ‘..,7.’. '•777* 77’- .7 -7 7 ' V 77 
One major problem of course, is the boarding school per sa. Although the idea 
of a boarding school, which draws in students from a broad area,' is undoubtedly 
less expensive and ;hioie: readily controlled than' a large number of mhall day 
schools, and offers the students advantages such as a good, diet and health and 
sanitation facilities, the problems that it creates, are vast,- and require solutions. 
The problems are often recognized, and are often bemoaned, but little has been 
done to eliminate them. One of these is dist^w from thehom'e. .7/ .;;7'/;; ; 7-V 

In an age ahd area which need local ' cbihmuiilty interest, involvement and 
unders tanding , in which we are supposed tp be building and maintaining a 
harmony between cultures, we And many schools at such distances from the homes 
of the students, thkt meaningful contact is difficult to shy the least. . These dis- 
tances make meaningful relationships,' or' even mere visiting, a severe hardship. 
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( For example, the two young boys who froze to deat^b while running away from a 
boarding school were trying to get to their homes — fifty miles away.) The lack of 
transportation and the ruggedness of the terrain compounded the problem. 

As a result, most children on the reservation starting at age six, only see their 
parents on occasional weekends, if that often. At these times parents are usually 
“allowed to check out their children — if the child’s conduct in school warrants it, 
in the opinion of the school administration. If he has been a “problem” (e.g. has 
run away) parents are often not allowed to take him until he has “learned his 
lesson”. This may take up to a month to accomplish. This may tend to cut down on 
runaways, but it would seem that we should work toward eliminating the cause, 
rather than punishing the results. 

However, these are often the lucky children. I have no evidence of this, except 
the word of teachers who are directly involved, but I have been told of schools 
(e.g. Toadlena Boarding School) at which parents are not allowed to check their 
children out on weekends, in order to eliminate runaways, (except for emer- 
gencies) . 

When children are taken from their homes for nine months a year, from age 
six onward, family ties ate severly strained, and often dissolved. Even brothers 
and sisters in the same 'boarding school rarely see each other, due to dormitory 
situations, class and dining hell arrangements. The children become estranged 
from relatives, culture and much-admixed traditional skills. ( For example few 
of my students have been able to learn the art of rug-weaving, or are familiar 
with Navajo legends, and sandpaintings. ) • . .. ... ... 

Yet, this could almost be understood if we were replacing it with something 
strong on which they could build a new life. We are not. We may be providing 
some opportunities for academic training — but that is all we are doing. 

For ex amp le, my own school, the Tuba Oity Boarding School is the largest on 
the reservation, housing 1200 elementary students. This alone creates immense 
problems. I don't believe any public school system in the country would tolerate 
an elementary school of this size, for the simple reason that the individual 
student would be lost in the crowd. "We have them here, not only, for an ordinary 
school day, but twenty-four hour® a day, seven days a week, nine months a year. 

The problems of properly running any institution of this size are en'>rmous— 
be it hospital, prison or whatever. However, when we are involved in what is 
actually the home situation of young children from another culture, we had 
best do everything possible to provide a secure, pleasant, stable and enlightening 
environment for them. We aren’t. 

For instance, if day schools are not possible, could we not at least provide 
some overnight guest facilities for parents who would like to visit their chil- 
dren? Nothing elaborate or expensive would be necessary — a hogan would suf- 
fice and could be put together easily by Navajos in the vicinity. Or, a small frame 
building might be constructed. • . - . , 

Yet, as far as I know, this ie not done anywhere. This might tend to make 
the school more of a Navajo school,, and less a white school for Navajos. 

There, are many other ways in .which the schools could serve. For instance, 
they could be opened in the evening to provide training, or form al courses, or 
just things of interest, to the people. Areas which require instruction, such as 
English, or writing, could be taught by the -teachers themselves. In many de- 
pressed areas, teachers earn extra money by such professional means. Why not 
here? Also, many talented. Navajos might wish to earn extra money by con- 
ducting courses in the weaving of quality rugs, or 5 n teaching oral English to 
the people. Consumer and health education could be included, with field trips to 
make them meaningful. The possibilities are endless. ;Yet nothing is being done 

in this area. , , . .. . .. . 

The academic program could also toe, improved. It ? should be realized, that 
the Navajos are a pragmatic people. Perhaps courses which reflect this could 
be offered to make school more important and more, understandable in their 
eyes. Classes in ship, agriculture and native crafts would be greeted with far 
greater enthusiasm and understanding than the typical , curriculum arouses. 

(This idea doesn’t set well with many of the “old. hands” among the adminis- 
trators— teachers from my own school — agricultural majors— -have been, turned 
down, in requesting ..permission r to . initiate programs of this sort. ■ The reasons 
given being a), we. are not training them to be rural dwellers— -we are urbanizing 
them; b) they can do these things in certain secondary schools ; c ) there isn’t 
enough water. However : a) they are rural people ; b ) they are not made aware 
of all the possibilities of -secondary schools, and without earlier experience, inter- 
est and ability will be limited and cV you should see tue water that comes from 
the myriad of sprinklers in town from spring through the fall. 
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If the opportunity arises, look into the “typical" (as opposed to “showplace") 
■schools Yon will see how the limited curriculum is hindering us. (I must admit 
my is very interested In this area-bnt personnel and funds- 

al Howrerfrm C matter how lacking onr program may appear to be, vm always 
manage to consider the academic department to be high quality when we co ~ 
par^ ouraelveT Sdth our dormitory Counterpart, the “^dance"^dei^rtment. 
Herein lies the most serious deficiency of the entire boarding school systera, for 
these people are in charge of the children sixteen hours a day, seven days a 
vef 3 they ^are understaffed, under-programmed, under-supervised and over-ex- 
tended. ^or example, each dormitory has only one teacher, and it is extremely 
difficult to find suitable personnel for these crucial, demanding position s. Yet, 
even the finest teachers could accomplish little, when they are working with lSO 
children of a different culture, and are responsible for their care and welfare 

being pulled down. There is nothing to take the place of the homes they fi^m 

ity and contentment are denied them. . fKaf Tint the truth is. 

T?Trmn nn effective guidance program could not replace that. But tne xrucn is, 

^^y^te^tto^s^^n^^^^o^i^straw^ttatmi^t offer escaj* 

off erc<l S U^ess ^o^^ived^ wift t^m^over^ iLri^l'of time, and see the loneliness 
aSd^he monotony of the daily routine, you cannot appreciate the tragedy of it 

bU Yet S even^f the guidance department were consistently able to do ^^at they 

ssarsa, s 

^e’if’tlMjy’ve bee™ repm^df o^even^otfee If they are missing. Shoes are wom 
after they are coming apart. Often, dirty clothes will be wprn ‘Vmden .ones 

aref avaUaMef Boys get 5 “zip" haircut .fSiSs 

rppnrrtlpss of their wishes: Or of Navajo tradition. (And wnat naircuts . ) _ijriris 
wash their longhair with bars of soap, for lack of shampoo. Stealing in the dorms 

* S "RpcmisR^'of the shortage of personnel; there is a‘ tendency -a pronounced 
tendency— to “herd" rather than guide: The boys and’ girls are yelled at, bossed 
around chased here and there, told and untold, until it is almost impossible for 
them to attempt to do anything on their own initiative — except, of course, to run 

awav The guidance people definitely need help ! 

It should be adequately staffed and provided for, and have well Panned 
programs in order to live up to its name (for example; each dorna might have 
three teachers or more, instead of only one ). We might then - reduce the necessity 
of the child’s having to run away to his own culture, to receive the persona 
attention he craves. Until then, perhaps these ^‘prolonged absences" could be 
viewed as necessary f oir emotional ; stability and security, rather than frowned 
upon Perhaps traveling specialists could help in the transition of making BI 
schools into P Navajo schools. Perhaps they could become centers of community 
interest, instead of white refugees in the Indian world ; These; «r * ^ 

suggestions but it would be nice to see someone begm to do something. 

Finally, please don’t bother to send this letter on to the BIA, as I wrote _ypu la f 
vear and the letter came back- ‘‘down the line” to the local level, and the very 
people involved lb some of the situations described bere evaluated themselves 
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and their programs. The only thing that came out of that were some dark days 
for me, and a label as a trouble-maker. 

I’d like to, someday, be able to work my way up to a position where I could 
change things — -that would be hard to do if I’m on my superiors “s” (for special ! ) 
list, so, as a young troublemaker working his way up to being a bigger and better 
one, I’m asking-— don’t rock my personal little boat ! 

Thanks # or your interest. 



iiETTEB FBOM a BOARDING SCHOOL COUNSELOR 

October 17, 1963. 

Mr. Roy Kennedy, 

Area Personnel Officer, Navajo Area, Office, 

Gallup, N, Max. • 

Dear Sir: I know that I might be putting my job somewhat in jeopardy by 
writing this letter, but I feel that as a concerned and conscientious person, l am 
morally bound to express opposition to certain of the malpractices that appear 
to permeate the b.I. A. organization. Before I give vent to my criticisms, I would 
like to emphasize that I want more than anything else in the world right now to 
remain on the reservation, to learn something about Indian culture, and to make 
as positive a contribution as I am capable of making toward the improvement of 
the lives of a neglected people. 

To begin with, I was instructed to report to Gallup for orientation for my 
present position on September 2. After driving to Gallup from: Indiana on August 
28, I was told that my reporting day was wrong — no offices were to be open on 
the 2nd (Labor Bay) ; so I was instructed to stay around until the 3rd of 
September. No 0 ne even apologized for this inconvenience, and it was assumed, I 
suppose, that as a prospective employee I. would be glad to do anything that was 
expected of me. . 1 .. 

I have completed six years of. college training and am qualified— at least in the 
sense of certification and credentials— to teach many social studies courses, psy- 
chology, phys. ed., health, and recreation, or to serve as a guidance counselor. At 
the graduate level, I am certified in guidance, psychology,, and phys.; ,ed. I am 
presently work ing toward a doctorate in psychological services ^at Indiana State 
University. : My teaching experience includes four years of public school teaching 
in Evansville, Indiana, and two years in the Peace Corps in-Africa.> . ' 

I have presented the above background sketch to help support my contention 
that your hiring practices are somewhat misleading or unjust- — eitherlby circum- 
stance or design When I applied to work on the reservation,' I requested that I 
be considered for a job in guidance, but I indicated that I would be willing 
to teach or to serve ' as a- -.recreational leader. Regardlessi of which of the three 
positions I wa s to be asked to fulfill, I anticipated • working as a ptv/essional 
person. Your office finally .confirmed my position .as guidance counselor; a mis- 
nomer with extensive practical implications. •> ••••* n >skf; • ' ^ ^ 

My job is nominally that of dormitory director. If that were really my gob; 1* 
could be extremely satisfied ; that is, if I could work a reasonable amount of tune 
and could incorporate some of my own ideas into my. work, I would be satisfied 
even though the job is neither what I requested nor what I. wish; to do. But, in 
fact, my job is not that of dormitory direetor ; and there ^ absolutely no oppor- 
tunity for a creative approaeh to the job.- w •••• : >- »•: ; ^ *. 

After five Weeks of work, the following are significant and salient facts: that 
I believe your office should ponder :i » ; : r-- : / 5 ■ 

1. 1 have worked from 10rl6 hours a dayevery .work day* since I have-been here. 
Although I should have had eight days off during- that- time, there; were only three 
days that I Was actually free. On the other days off, it Was. absolutely essential 
to work-part-time because:^ of personnel ■ shortages.' The';,work-tiine which si - refer 
to does not include one minute 'of counseling or of ^planning. Bather, it consists 
of retrieving 4 w 0 ls-^a disgusting. army. concepts (30%>-A0%f6t time)-,; supervis- 
ing housekeeping and other work details (about 80% of time), bank. in? (5%— 
10% of time), meetings (5%-10% of time), and general service boy- xo what- 
ever is asked of you around campus — (10% to 20% of time). To work willingly 
and creatively beyond the call of duty is professionalism, but to be compelled to 
do rou-tinized chores that in no way relates to one’s professional standing is a 
despicable form of exploitation. . , , . 

2. By being cast into the roles of “Awol” retnever, housecleaning supervisor, 
and chief disciplinarian, I have relinquished the possibility of establishing tlio 
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tm of rapport which is necessary in a positive counseling sttMton. to fiact, I 
help to reinforce the Indian skepticism of the white man whom the Indian might 
Hchtlr regard as lacking in understanding and concern for others. 

Ttobe compelled to confront students in very negative situations most of the 
time !■ educationally and psychologically indefensible, but to undergo such situa- 
tions fatigued and irritable has to be the most ludicrous interaction imaginable 

ln ri“m no maverick who stands alone in dissent. During my short stay here 
un until now of only five weeks, I have heard an incredibly large number of 
neooie reverberate the same grievances. (I refer to people who were employed 
ST^oLSdoraor who had friends working in that capacity.) Furthermore my 
on]« restraint in writing thin letter was the fact that so many others voiced their 
to no avail. If the reports are true that little is done in the iippCT 
Sons of the B.I.A. to correct such widespread injustice, I would like to confess 
Hwt i will use the B.I.A. for as long as I can — until I am dismissed as a means 
of me to attempt to do some constructive work, but my concept of the 

oiaanlmtkm will be that of unconcern and incompetence incarnate. _ 

I would like to draw B.UL attention to the fact that, from my very s 11 ™* 
meg t/mae* it anoears that dormitory-life for Indian youngsters may be on the 
ihimahnlrt at mu lag as a hi g hl y worthwhile experience for them. The only obstacle 
blocking the breakthrough is the inadequate number of personnel. Though the 
aldsTlndlan dormitory staff, are often irritable and fatigued, “any of them are 
probably respected as much as any other adults in the lives of the stud^xts. Fur- 
thermore. many of the aids are highly talented in areas— dancing, crafts, etc., 
which are highly regarded by the youngsters. But, again, the aids have such a 
multitude of to perform and are spread so thin that few hare an 

to folly their special skills. I maintain that with but few additions in 

nersonneL a truly remarkable transition could occnr . _ 

iSS af the problems delineated above could be solved by an increase in funds. 
It would be easy to say that because Congress fails to appropriate sufficient 
fond* we are Impotent in bringing about desired change. But if we—every 
w at toar in the organisation — are worth our salt, we would make every effort to 
both the public and other governmental organizations of how close we are 

to doing great good but how dismally we may be failing. m 

May be failing? How do we verify what we believe to be success. At some 
wtom lr -mST bring one-^we do not even have a person to conduct follow-up 
studios to find out how the graduates view their school experience, ^here do 
they got What problems do they experience both on and off the resewation . 
S2 formal ednretiou to the present mode helped them to better cope with some 
pro blems ? Or has It created problems? What recommendations do grad- 

repUcee or oJddl^la^ BChoolB te 

tbs dominant society without serving to the least the > needs of the* I “^ian 
SoMbTi. A. school dormitories reflect perfectly the values of the dominant 
society and still be abhorred abodes to the Indian children? How many socio- 
logical and anthropological studies will It take to convince us of the necessity 
tonwrider andwSmetthe peculiar values of those with whom weworkifa 
idttrelmd lastinglmpact to to be made? We owe it to .ourselves and. to 1 toe 
iSfan people to research what is presently being done so that we might appraise 
AIM i nurkidicftlbr mtnc&lsB the direction we are h eading. ’ ‘ , _ 

I following as points worth pondering if npgrading the dignity 

1 gSire 0 tobe honest iuffirenffid to recruiting prospective p ersonnel. . 

2 , Qro nte Job situstions idterein professional employees are treated as such. 

& Conduct follow-up studies on Indi a n students to discern how well B. I. A. 

defend the prances 

1 consider unjust or attack what you might consider hypercriticalness on my part. 
If I am assured that I have evoked a *ponse, the letter will not have been 
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written in vain. Any time and effort you might expend in reading] this letter is 
very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 



PS I have not elaborated on minor grievances such as having to pay to 

install a business phone in my home and liavta* to pay £ 

during entertainment they pursue. An almost infinite number of p y g 

could be listed. , . . . . 

p>x>cs is the B I A. concerned that there exists such a high turnover or 

I'eraonnel in some positions? Does the organisation oftentimes lose highly dedi_- 
^ated and talented people? Is there concern over why these people leave. Is there 
an attempt to rectify almost universal complaints? 



Boarding Schools and Psychological Problems of Indian Children 

( p nn Ar presented by Dr. Robert D. Bergman to the May 15-16, 1967 
Meeting of the American Academy of Pediatrics Committee on 
Indian Health) . 

Recentlv I was consulted by a Navajo man who will soon receive his Ph^D. 
in nuclear physics. He described to me some of his experiences in the course of 
his education which started when he was nine in a Bureau of Indian. Affairs 
boarding school. At that time, he spoke no English, and since most of the people 
in the school spoke no Navajo, he became confused. He remained confusedfo 
ij m a fn fact he told me “I never did figure out just what had happened to 
ERfiRfiSS third year' of colllge^ This man is unusually intelligent and 
it seems likely that many normal boarding school students never figure the^ex 
lirfenc? out at aU, and tragically few of them ever approach the success in 

beeif the* psychiatrist for the Window Ro<* Sab-Area 
of the Division of Indian Health, which is responsible for health services in the 
Navajo Indian Reservation. In the course of the year I have seen 
who are very puzzled and often distressed by their school experiences^nd I have 
consiSted^ with many boarding school staff members who have been almost 
eqSypuzzled and distressed by their students. There is little ^tionthat 
fee problems of the boarding schools are very serious, and they effect alarge 
number of children. .Of the 152,000 American Indian school children, 36,000 are 
Navajo The future of the 110,000 member Navajo Tribe depends in large part 

recently arriving on the reiwrv-otim. viaitlug 
brSv or Smrty hSriS about conditions there, to look for a culprit. It seems 
obvious to them that the only possible, explanation for the bad state of, affairs is 
that those in charge have been hard-hearted Or incompetept. >fTbis ^^Rrpacli has 
tbo advantage of providing an easy explanation for a difficult question and 
s?mnle solutf^ closed examinatidn appears almost an insoluble 

nroblem. The problem, in fact, is to find some way in which be 

nnred for a life which is totally different from the one in which their ba.sic cul- 
ture developed, to do this immediately, at a reasonable cost, and in an area where 

In that the boarding schooli should net he 
usTandthat aTyooi atnde“ should be allowed tojlveathome and Mend 



day schools. To deplore ; 
horse' but not a. dead one. 
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fee prevalence of . boarding schools is to beat a beaten 
horse’but not a aeao. one. There has been a tendency to f^y, toltignorq 
problems of boarding schools because they are gradually befeg replaced. This 
seems to me a very short-sighted policy since the, boarding schools will be with 
us for some time to come. They, exist in the form of large, new, more or less w-ell- 
built structures whose abandonment would, be difficult fiscally and politically. 
Tbe^ Semw children for whom day school attendance, is im^actlcal for 

geographic and social reasons. There are many * ^ Mntor 

rinnM b» nsed bv s ch ool buses are nonexistent, and many, families ror 
•*g£. f °r their ch Mien hM 

Some a necessity. Many other children ajre placed: in boarding school^^because 
their fa milies have become so disrupted and disorganized feat it is felt they are 
Stter off in an instituttcm. Whether .this would be so if there were work done to 
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It seems to me that the boarding schools will bo around for a long time to 
come and it is necessary therefore to examine what they are like, what their 
effects are and what could improve them. 

Recently a Navajo registered nurse at one of our health centers invited 
several of her co-workers to the puberty rites of one of her daughters. After 
the ceremony there was a party and one of the non-Navajo nurses from the 
health center found herself in the midst of a large group of Navajo people 
talking rapidly to one another in Navajo. She was anxious and confused by 
her lack of understanding of what was being said and of the social situation 
in general. When she asked one of her Navajo friends to interpret, she was 
told, “Now you know how we felt when we started boarding school.'* 

I have been trying to learn Navajo, and find it a very difficult language. 
It seems reasonable to assume that for a Navajo-speaking child, English is 
equally difficult, yet these children are expected to come to a large, strange, 
crowded institution and manage in an almost totally English-speaking environ- 
ment. Their position is more or less the same as ours would be if we were to 
be suddenly enrolled in Moscow University and expected to learn astronomy 
in classes taught in Russian. Elsewhere when children are expected to learn 
a second language, reading, writing, and arithmetic are taught in their native 
language, and concurrently they are instructed in the other language. It would 
seem logical to do this with Indian children, and to start teaching in English 
only when the children hare a reasonable mastery of the language. Submerging 
the students in English from the first is now so long established a custom 
however, that it is rarely even questioned. 

Adults are sometimes taught foreign languages by the so called “immersion 
method”, but they have different capacities from the children and they are 
not usually dealing at the same time with the problem of extreme homesickness. 

The situation could be materially improved if the children were able to use 
their own language in their free hours, but this is not usually the case. On 
the theory that “if the children are allowed to talk Navajo, they won’t bother 
to learn English”, native language is usually forbidden. 

I was speaking not long ago at a staff meeting of one of the larger Navajo 
boarding schools, when I was asked about a child whom I had previously 
examined and found to be psychotic. Given our lack of resources for placing 
such children, it seemed likely for the present at least that he would remain 
in the boarding school. I suggested that life could be made more pleasant for 
the child and he could possibly be reached, if someone were to devote some 
of his time to activities alone with this particular student. I also suggested 
what seemed , too obvious to suggest, that whoever did this should be Navajo- 
speaking since the child was not English-speaking. One of the dormitory at- 
tendants raised her hand and commented, “but that would be contrary to the 
Teaching English as a Second Language Program”. Now , 1 the Teaching English 
as a Second Language Program is an attempt to teach language in a systematic 
way. To allow the children to speak Navajo and even to speak Navajo to them 
is not, strictly speaking, contrary to the tenets of the program at all. However, 
as things are in the boarding schools, this is how it often works out. The 
children are “encouraged to speak English as much as possible” in the dormi- 
tory. This encouragement is to be given by the so-called instructional aides, 
the dormitory attendants. The instructional aides are the lowest Members of 
the boarding school hierarchy— a paradox [ since psychologically they are the 
most important. Every instructional aide whio has his own; best interests at 
heart wants to appear competent to his superiors, and therefore his encourage- 
ment of the children to speak English should be successful. When the' instruc- 
tional aide's supervisor comes around the children should 7 be speaking English, 
therefore the old custom" of children being punished for speaking Navajo is 
often maintained. • ; \ L" v ... . vV 

In the world of the boarding school not only the Navajo language but almost 
all things Navajo are rated very low. The children are frequently told not to 
be like their parents and are often admonished against following the traditions 
of their people. One middle-aged woman told me that sh e went to school in the 
days when few Indian children were enrolled and she went more or less against 
the wishes of her parents. She had been eager to go to school and did well in 
her first two years, but then left suddenly. I don't believe that the school 
knew the reason for her leaving but she told it to me. teacher one day 

was angry at the laziness of the claiss and said, “If you want to live in a hogan 
for the rest of your life just don't bother to study'% Since this woman definitely 
did want to live in a hogan "for thefftesf of her life, she left school. There lire 
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other bizarre consequences of this system. In my consultations with school 
personnel I often encounter instructional aides who pretend not speak N vaj . 
They have become so convinced that speaking Navajo is a bad thing to do, that 
theT often won’t admit that they can. The children learn that what they say m 
Navajo is effectively kept secret from the authorities even if one of the 
Navajo-speaking members of the staff hears them, because the Navajo staff 
member v/ill be too ashamed of having understood to tell anyone. . ic 

It is vather unfair to criticize the work of the instructional aides since 
these people are given an utterly impossible job. There are generally b etwee 

60 and 80 students per dormitory attendant on duty at any ^n^lfl^students 
someone will be away from work and the student ratio rises to 210 students 
per instructional aide. This ratio of staff to student implies that nothing more 
LfeSd Sn that the children be controlled. The students are children 
more or less permanently away from their families. Ideally, the school s oul 

provide them with a surrogate parent. . .. ^fVjnois were 

The explanation for this situation is probably that when the schools were 
being planned, the lives of the children outside tbe classroom were not considered 
important, and the system has ossified as originally set up. I have 
hv^hearine the plans for enriching the boarding school prograins under, federal 
finanrfn£ o?iy onTof the plans that I have heard provides « or^increamng fhe 
number of instructional aides. Qne school which has the usual ratio, has applied 
for a grant to buy a motion picture projector for every classroom 

The lack of concern for the basic needs of the children as best expressed 
by the small number of dormitory staff, is evident in many 

dormitory life In the main, there is little or no encouragement pf the children 
irSnS in the school pi.raonnel. The in^ucaonal a des of ^ 
schools are told that they are not qualified to. 

problems should be referred to their superiors. This puts them a 
Position. If they should find the time to talk with an individual child 
child comes to them in tears for comfort, they are not sure fhat *key tf 

in trouble for overstepping the limits of their position by trying tp help him, 

should not attempt to comtott lUm io the laopmge 
of his parents. Many of the aides -doubtless are aware of the faultsoftnis 
sy S ?em, P bS as the l^west ranking, most easily replaced members of the ^school 
atafp fhp -7 are not in a very good position to do anything about ^ it. j-here are 
of course many exceptions and some schools encourage ■ o 

try to be Substitute parents. On the other hand staff and studente som^mes 
get each other into trouble if they, try to develop a personal reiationship. I 
recently heard of an incident in which a school employee invitpd several girls 
t^come t^her quarters and make fry bread, a teaditipnal Navajo food. AH 
concerned were reprimanded for the violation of school rules- ■ . •, 

The lack of parents or parent substitutes leaves the children with ^wpPPW^ 
tunities for identifying with any adult, except in a negative way, They see 
that the Navajo employees of the schools generally are low m 
notmuch respected by the powers that be, and this does not, help their own feel 
mg of self-^eem. There is little chance to learn by observation how one may 

** V The ^sMnevAat^ Limited social opportunities of the boarding high school give 
theadolfescent students few protected ways of 

mti e sexes are pretty well kept separate most of the time, and even casual con 
tact between them is looked on' with some . suspicion by .school officials anxiou 
about possible scandal. A hostile, rebellious attitude ^ 

and they make their own opportunities away from the l»teptial hdp of_adgts. 
Many students make a very abrupt transition from no dating at all to sneaking 

° U Thc ^hw^n^CTly° ^ i t 'the social order wifhin their own walls; hut <^ten 
rii^lflv a ^thet poor understanding of the Indian society surrounding to. 

came to visit their school. The nieces and. nephews were .not allowed /^frr 
because they wete not the woman’s Own children. This decision was made Respite 
the fact that the Navajo society regards supb relatlbnslfips aimoat as close a 

dl ^he tS^sical str'-icture of the schools also seems to indicate that 
life outside of the classroom is unimportant. Dormitories a re usu^y l^ebar- 
rnelc-liko structures with no provision for privacy, and usually no space that is 
each individual’s to control as he sees fit. Only ** 

for the children to decide on the decoration of any of their living space. 
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The description of conditions that I have given is a composite and emphasizes 
what I feel to be worst about the schools. There probably is no school that has all 
of the faults I have described and there are two exceptional schools with which 
I am acquainted that have very few of them. In the main however, I believe 
this to be a fairly accurate account of what the boarding schools are like in the 
Southwest, where most of them are, and from what has been written about them, 

I think it is reasonable to assume that many of the schools elsewhere are sim- 
ilar. With the amounts of time and money available for them I don’t see how 
they can be very different. 

In addition to understanding the conditions in the boarding schools, we must 
try to evaluate their effei ts on the students. This task is made complex by the 
usual difficulties of collecting and analyzing data on personality, and in addition, 
by the fact that these children not only are being sent to boarding- schools but 
also to an alien culture. This I suspect would cause them trouble no matter how 
good the schools. ' ^ 

In his book. Childhood and Society? Erik Erikson has analyzed the situation 
of Sioux children entering boarding school and has Shown how poorly their early 
training meshes with their schooling, the child-rearing practices of Indian peoples 
evolved to suit a life no longer existent. The experiences of the first five years of 
life are well suited to begin the formation of a sense of identity as a member 
of extended family and a tribe, and thepersonality of the Indian, child is shaped 
to suit the old customs of his people. Since the coordination between child-rearing 
practices and the adult way of life is an unconscious and automatic mechanism, 
even parents who desire their children to become : dcculturated are likely to con- 
tinue the parental behavior that feels normal to them. 

When a six-year-old Indian child comes to school he is suddenly placed in a 
society for which his previous experience liuits him poorly. This divergence pro- 
duces difficulties that are usually looked on as signs of backwardness, poor 
motivation, or of spoiling by the parents. These are regarded as deficiencies in 
the child, an attitude not lost oh him, and are usually dealt with by semi- 
disciplinary measuresl The reaction of the schools plus' the , inadequate number 
of people to work with the child, so complicate matters, that it is almost impos- 
sible to sort out the original culture conflict from secondary troubles. For; the 
most part, the schools have not made any great efforts to lessen these problems 
of cultural, conflict. One major exception to that statement is the Rough Rock 
Demonstration School on the Navajo Reservation, where helping the children to 
find personal, answers to this conflict is one of the major goals, . This school is 
still so new that it is not yet time to evaluate the success of the effort. 

In addition to problems of cultural difference, many bOarding, school students 
have the burden of being from disrupted homes. Many children are, enrolled for 
this reason. Although it is impossible to be sure about what causes what, it is 
important to investigate, the troubles of the students of the boarding schools, 
because even if conditions in the schools are not. the causes, the schools are still 
going to have to find solutions for the problems. 

Others who. have studied the Indian schools, particularly Robert Reon and 
Thaddeus Kru'sh, 2 8 have written that there is an unusually high incidence of emo- 
tional disturbance, among the students. I have .not made any 7 systematic' study, 
and my ideas are merely impressions, but, I hAve 'seen individually well over a 
hundred children from boarding schools, I have visited a number of schools, and 
I have treated And otherwise talked with Tmany graduates of Indian boarding 
schools. I believe that there is a sigai4?antly ihcreased incidOnee Optional 
disorder. V ^ 1 

Leon * has written that it is the cbildreh from poor home? who.r^actbadly to 
the stress of being placed in a boarding school' at the age ,of Sii. I agree. It seems 
that some children reach the, age of, six so confident and capable th.a!t they could 
man age almost anywhere. Many other children are, more , vulnerable, h^d though 
they might be *8.11 right at hoine, they fun" intp trouble in the schools. ' , : . 

‘ The trouble takes many forms. I do hot think that I SOe a greater incidence of 
psychosis than in- an urban iniddie class population, a aid this would seem 
consonant with the generally accepted idea that these Severe illnesses: have their 
roots in the experiences of infancy and’ in' heredity. On the other hand, behavior 
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disorders do seem to occur very frequently. These might tMMaMbec^^JwoUtems 
of lack of behavior. The majority of the children who are refen^to me are 
because of the suspicion) of mental regradation. Some, of course, _aromrat^l^ 
retarded, but many seem mainly to have developed a pattern of imseive r^isrtance 
toXTS^Ek. Often these children have managed 

several years of school and yet can perform non-scholastic tasks especia ly 
tr I? around the hogan 

^I^prisSg^w^n ^SS^^^Sly dSci children can rapidly' go 
through a large repertoire of string figures, each of which has cost me hours of 
XTtn mS Sese children Ihow considerable skill in reasoning in non- 
SSiSc^SE* b^te sXol seem hopeiess. For the past two years there has 
teen a t^ot project in special education in one of the Navajo schools. Many 
S^n thought to be mentally retarded have suddenly blossomed under a 
regi^of added individual attention, and have moved back up to grade and back 

“ No’T?Sy r are°ttiere children who learn almost nothing, hut the bulk of the 
chSdren2e^tol^^i excessively slowly. JUao* all of the N^osti^nt^are 
below grade. In part, this is due to the fact that they had to learn English b^ore 
going onte the normal curriculum, but even in later grades, among children) w 
a fair mas tery of English, the achievement levels are not^ go^. It has been 
renorted from reservations where the children mainly speak English at home 
S a St in early adolescence where the students suddenly 
Xj belo^the natloMl norma, and ffiis is , obrereable^ong ^ 
t nm not at all sure of the explanation for this phenomenon, but I believe tnac 
one^fT4 r^nTSr it is that the children constitute a land of low achievement 
Slture w^ resistance to learning is expected and good performance frowned 
uS. CeSy to high school there seems to be growing tendency towards 
deUnqueiSit^nvior. In many schools, it is more ac^table to one s classmates to 

tKhUd^Y soe la tha schools 

and the patients on the pediatric wards. In school the JSSter whe rathU 
nbnormaUv subdued and sometimes even apathetic, but in the hospital, wnererne 
difference is the much greater individual attention and_conajquent lack of 
. , .._ n . fVkm nntients nre moreuctive, spontaneous and -trusting. 

'fSga Sr KaKM a 'great antagonism between thamaejv^ 
a i.v ft or.Virvol s and resolve it by concluding that there is something wrong either 

the attempt by many schoo s to down- 
2Seth^ customs withwhich the students identify closely, could ^ leave them 
wiS no other ^oi^Faced with the alternatives of believing their parents 
Wcriif nr «nhool rirfit most cMldreii choose their parents, especially- if the 
^ Rffkkotionate and the' school unconcerned. The students then often go 

^Ttlm^^Sp^ion^ and^Midrawal or of resistancemnd delinquency, 

R arann^hosttlitv is often directed at scapegoats. In a situation where large 
gr^ P of Sn&Sr?Snstantly together wi^rig* 

- subervision opportunities for teasing are -particularly jf^at^I . regc^riy see 
depressed masochist ic children.) who have v :a special ;prodiyity for ! being baited,- 
of ten extreme. Children with physical deformities are .also 

even .worse ,M»sltion. Seizures -are catwe 
fcr alarm and disgust among traditional Navajos. They are thought to 
hv incest or haunting by- the idea,d, and are sometimes taken as a sign^th^fc the 
nffootod nprson is a witch Children with seizures are usuaUy stigmatized and 

stiike^ ^t,ahl«^y^1h^ear^ 

n tteoks friehten the other children so much ithat they can be used: as a weapon. 
CfttenSopVSSse stock of .pseudoseizures with yyliich they can so^e- 
times dominate the life of tiieir dormitory. I, onie' attended a conference about 
on^ ldrf. ^io besides her grand mal seizures, which were well documented 
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clinically, had other attacks which the school called “her running seizures.” 
When aggravated, she would being to yell and run madly about the room. When 
she did, the other sixty girls in the dormitory would all run out the doors. I 
asked the dormitory attendants what they did, and one answered, “We hide in 
the closet.” 

Among the young adults who are the first generation of Navajos in which the 
majority went to school, there are many severe problems. The problems that 
occur with excessive frequency are ones involving the breakdown of social con- 
trol : drunkenness, child neglect, and drunken and reckless driving. Alarming 
numbers of people have lapsed into an alienated, apathetic life marked by epi- 
sodes of delinquency and irresponsibility. It is not uncommon to find several 
children under the age of five left alone for several days while their parents are 
in town drinking. Data on such problems in the past are nonexistent, but most 
Navajos and others who have been around the reservation for many years agree 
that the incidence Is increasing. I have encountered many mothers who takv? the 
attitude that they should not have to be burdened with their children and that 
the hospital or some other institution should care for them. It seems a reasonable 
hypothesis that their having been placed by their own parents in an impersonal 
institution contributes to such attitudes, and it is noticeable that the boarding 
schools provide children and adolescents with little or no opportunity to take 
care of other children or even of themselves. ... » 

Further, in former times, old people were the ones mainly responsible for 
social control. It was customary for an uncle or a grandfather to go to a young 
person and tell him quietly that he was doing wrong and that people were talking 
about him. Many people seem to have been educated out of their respect for old 
people without learning any consistent internal controls to replace it. Admittedly 
my outlook is biased by the fact that I mainly see people in trouble, but I have 
had the benefit of talking with a number of people who have devoted great efforts 
to these problems and of seeing their work. The suggestions that follow are my 
own but derive from ideas of others. I am particularly indebted to Dr. Robert 
Roessel of the Rough Rock Demonstration School, Mr. Wayne Holm, of the Rock 
Point Boarding School, and Mrs. Ellouise DeGroat of the Gallup Indian Hospital. 

The most basic need, I think, is to recognize that the life of the boarding school 
student outside the classroom is more important than his formal education, and 
that if the children are to grow up successfully, away from their parents, some 
substitute must be provided. Programs stemming from this recognition will be 
costly and will require educating those concerned into a hew approach because 
with present attitudes, increased money will be spent for teaching, equipment 
rather than on people. ' ’ _ ... , _ 

Dormitory personnel must be increased by a factor of about four, which would 
provide one attendant on duty per fifteen to twenty children. The dormitory 
attendants’ importance must be recognized so that their morale, their freedom 
of action, and their , status in the eyes of the children will improve. It. would be 
best if the dormitory personnel knew, the children, were familiar with the ways 
of their families, and spoke their native language. There ; Is no supply of such 
people with any particular training- for the task, and such: a supply must be 
created by hiring Indian people and training them. This could be accomplished 
by also hiring experienced child care workers as dormitory supervisors and in- 
service educators. For example, people with experience in residential treatment 
centers mi ght serve In such supervisory and training: capacities. They would be 
particularly qualified for the work because if they came from good institutions 
they would have learned what it is- most important -for • anyone . working- in a 
boarding school to learn, namely, to examine his -own- attitudes . and behavior in 
order- to understand and reach * children. The. work of Bettelheim ■ .• and Redl^ 
seems particularly. applicable .to -the situation ■ of the: Indian; childr en in boarding 
schools .: 1 :’(<v d -• y : ■ 1 

With larger, better prepared "dormitory staffs, -the schools could become less 
regimented and much more helpful in easing the strain now felt most by tb-V 
children alone between old ways and new. Greater respect and attention to ;oid 
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ways would almost certainly have the effect of lessening the children’s task of 
modifying their identities to fit modem needs. . „ T ,, 

I would like to suggest certain rearrangements of school distribution. 1 trunk 
that on-reservation high schools should be changed to elementary schools* and off- 
reservation elementary schools to high, schools. With the increased _ eelmentary 
school space on reservation, more young children could go to boordii^ schools 
close to home. Where it is possible, true community schools should be created. The 
parents should be made a real part of the school program, which can only^happen 
in addition to their being invited to visit as is now done, facilities are created for 
them to stay with their children when on visits. More important, their suggestions 
for the conduct of their children’s education should, be solicited and listened to. 
They should be encouraged to take their children home overnight or for weekends 

aS In t a 1 com^^iity school, children would be with their neighbors and relatives, 
and the school could take advantage Of the added comfort 

with people by arranging to have siblings or friends sleep in adjacent beds. Older 
children could be encouraged to help out younger ones to the benefit of both^ 

As new dormitories are constructed, they should have smaller rooms with more 
privacy, allow for the children to have some territory under their individual con- 
trol, and include living quarters for house parents. . ■ 

What then of the high schools? I think that with an improvement m elemen- 
tary education, the children would be well prepared to cope with off-reservation 
life, and that there would be considerable benefit in intergrating them into urban 
public schools. There are now dormitories in a number of off-r^erva^on com- 
munities, but these are large under-staffed institutions, where the student s in- 
tegTation into the public schools begins with his first class m tbe nomine > and 
ends immediately after his last one in the afternoon. If small. scattere^ welh 
staffed dormitories could be constructed in various towns and cities, the students 
could really become a part of the communities. Integration would break up some 
of the low achievement, delinquent culture now common in the Indian hig 
schools and could do more .than any class work to show the_ adolescents what 
kinds of lives are possible in the. outside world. It would probably greatly reduce 
the occurrence of the now common problem of high school graduates with only 
the haziest idea of what college is for or what it is like. . ... - ■ . . . _ 

Since so few jobs are easily: observed by a boarding school child, it woifid be 
eood thing if imaginative vocational counseling were to be begun early. It is 
hard for mi adolescent to give immediate pleasures for ttesake ofims_^ucation 
if he has no ability to picture himself in a pleasant position m the future as a 

r? There Jl^nt^hash^^n effort to add more counselors to the staffs of some 
of the larger schools. I think, that it would be more economical to bring such 
traced people directly into the general dormitory : program in orfi^: to improve it 
rather than to expect them to. solve the children^ Problenm through . limited 
nsvchotherapy that does not reach the immediate , causes of trouble. . - . 

For more dis turbed children, special facilities need_to ; <be created. T^® f e are 
currently few classes for handicapped children, ;none.for especially gif ted ones, 
and none for the psychotic.; The needs in this area are obvious, n ^ 

Finally, in all aspects of the .program, there must. be. an tmderstanfiing and 
respect of Indian history and tradition. Perhaps Indian students aomeday will 
nobconfuse, as several of ;iny patients have, s ^h dates as for ex^ple, 
render of the Navajos to the U.S; Army and ;the signmg of the Declaration of 

that- it ’is presumptuous of. me to say.all this when l have not bad tp ; 
st^Sle with these problema and when, ^ven ; the conditions under whichthey 
hav^had to work, the Bureau of Indian Affairs Branchy of ; Eto^tion ^s _done 
better tha n might fairly have been, expected. What I- have been tr^ng to point but-*.' 
£^e?, £Tblt we hZve stilla long way to go. Much mx^needs^be done to 
educate their children if the Indian people are to survive and prosper...; v . 
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A Second Report on the Problems of Boarding Schools 
(B y Robert L. Bergman, M.D.) 

(Paper presented at the May 1968 meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics Indian Health Committee.) 

One year ago, I had. the privilege of speaking with you on the subject of 
the problems of Indian boarding school students. Since that time, I have had 
the opportunity of observing the schools and their students more intensively 
than before The Navajo Area. Mental Health Program, has been expanding 
and we have tried to make the needs of children our first business. We have 
consulted with a number of schools, one continuously, and we have examined 
and treated several hundred . school children. Unfortunately, greater . informa- 
tion does not insure clearer understanding and it sometimes seems that we 
understood more when we knew less. However, two thipgs are quite clear 
to me : There are many able people working hard to lmpTOve ^India.n ^ucatiom 
and the problem is so serious and difficult that much more will be needed from 
all of us before the situation of the Indian boarding school students becomes 

^Unfortunately the boarding schools have continued to be the subject of angry 
debate. Many public figures have attacked them bl ^erly and th^e attacks 
have understandably stimulated an energetic defense from within and without 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The trouble is that the opponents of the ^stem 
rarely offer alternatives other than the unrealistic one ox abolishing the 
boarding schools, and that the defenders often fail to take the opport^tty 
the attacks present to acknowledge the seriousness of the problem and ask for 
the additional help — financial and otherwise — needed to cope with it. 

I have become obsessed with one aspect of the problem : The inadequate 
staffing of dormitories. This subject appeals to me because it ^appears crucial 
and at the same time relatively concrete and simple. Recently, Secretary of the 
Interior Udall said in a television interview, “Fifteen years ago, we had a 
crash program to get many children into school. Necessarily some of the 
methods used were harsh as far as the human result was concerned, but a 
child in a boarding school is better off than a 'child not in scho ol at all. 

One of the problems' of large 1 institutions is their inertia. When it was neces- 
sary in the years after World War II, to suddenly make schooling available 
to vast numbers of children^ I am sure that many makeshifts were adopted. • 
Some of th em have never- been abandoned. I suspect that when staffing patterns 
were developed, the attitude of those making the plans was that we could get 
by with amall numbers- of dormitory personnel for a short time and that as 
the crises eased; improvements could be made. What happens* too often in. such 
situations though is that a makeshift becomes a permanent state of affairs. 
The government does hot like to^ihcrease its expenditures, and the usual line 
of thinking with <those who make budgets is, ‘They say things are going all 
right as tliey are ; therefore*we do hot have to increase the numbers^of per- 
scmnel.” I>ast year the Indian Health ^Oommittee of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics recommended that there should be one' dorohitory attendant on duty 
per 15 children. The ratio has remained approximately one to sixty or seventy, 
and this often becomes much worse when sonieorie ds absent from work. ^ 

The shortage ’ of dormitory personnel would ^ toad enough even if tee lnstruc- 
tional aides J cbuld ? devote their * full-time -to Ithe^dare of children; but as things 
are they must devote much of their time to housekeeping. It s^ ta^me that 
no matter what Mother improvements axe made in > the boardings school ^program, 
the children will be receiving >iiiaded^^ long as the xwily or 

parent substitutes they know : fore most of the year are overworked : instruc- 
tional aides whom they share withi 60 other children, ^ 0 XS _ ^ 

Despite the obviousness of ctiildren’s need for parents or. adequate substitutes , 
little seems to be done ^to provide tbern in the boarding schools- Tlie ^sults of 
this failure is alarming. Some of them, such as the high incidence of enuresis 
among children who are not enuretlc at home, are obtrusive. Others are less 
noticeable but probably more serious. Many children are referred^ to us be- 
cause of suspected mental retardation. Most of them are retarded except 
educationally, and when we get to know them, it becomes apparent that they 
feel that school is not for them. There has been no one to encourage them In their 
work and the regimentation that is a necessity in a large, understaffed Anstitu- 
tion has convinced many of them either that the school is opposed to their needs 
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or that they are not adequate to satisfy the demands that the school makes 
on them. In addition to the children who are doing an absolutely unacceptable 
work, there are many who are getting by but doing much less than they axe 
capable of. The general achievement level of the boarding school students is 
disturbingly low. I am sure there are many reasons for them not to do better, 
but it is my Impression that the most important of them is that they lack the 
help of individual adults in their emotional and intellectual growth. 

Any group of children would have trouble under these conditions, and, I think, 
Indian children have even more trouble than others might. For most of us, 
school was a natural and expected development in our lives. We knew we 
would go and when we got there, it was not terribly unlike what we had known 
before. For most children, the implicit and explicit lessons we learned in school 
only confirmed and extended our identities and values. On the other baud, many 
of the children who axe introduced to boarding schools each year find themselves 
in so strange and confusing an environment that they are forced to reconsider 
most of their ideas of how one goes * about the business of living. The physical 
environment and the goals they are expected to adopt are strange and illogical 
in terms of their past experience. To many of the beginner students, the school 
appears to be opposed to their most basic ideas of who they are and what they 
should do. They are forced to decide either that the school is right and they 
are wrong, or that they are right and that the school is wrong and a dangerous 
enemy to be resisted. 

If there were only people to pay attention to 'this crisis in each child and help 
him with it, the situation would be far more manageable. If the children found 
reassuring adults with whom they could identify and with whom they could 
share their worries, they would still have a hard time, but they would be much 
more likely to decide that school was a good place for them and that they wefe 
good enough for school. -As things are, the children arrive in great number^, 
all at once, and the instructional aides have all they can do to see to it that 
their physical necessities are met. All too often, even now, the children find 
that they are not supposed to speak the only language they know, and that 
their way of life is not only vastly different from the school’s, but that it is 
poorly thought of by the people who are now caring for them. 

As time goes on, the children do get to know their instructional aides, but are 
not able to be close to them because tbey share them with too many others. Only 
an exceptionally energetic and efficient aide has the time to do much in the 
way of advising, reassuring or even of simply befriending children, and then he 
must pick which child to spend time with. In making this difficult choice the 
aides naturally tend to work with the children who come around or who, by 
being noticeably in trouble, ask for help. The children who in their loneliness 
and discouragement seclude themselves are easily missed when no one has much 
time to look out for them. For most of the children there is no significant adult 
to admire and model themselves on ; no one to please by coming back from class 
with a good grade on a test or with a new skill to show off.' : 

The children come to depend on* themselves and -each other, and even become 
alienated from the world of their parents; Many of the adolescent and pre- 
adolescent children ? we see believe that their : old way of life is .poor, but they 
have only vague ideas of what would" be better. The schools have succeeded in 
convincing them thatsome things are not good for them,' but hot in helping them 
to find what • is good: for them. The school does not f eeh like ‘ a friend to -them, 
and in many; cases we find that they are more guided by their need" to* oppose it 
than by any wish to succeed on its terms. The children no longer * feeling x espeet 
for the teachings of ^ the home and feeling a definite distrust of' the school/ find 
their; guidance from the values* of their classmates, and- ! in ■ many cases the 
group pressure is -toward, delinquency, orat least toward passive resistance. We 
have encountered a number of students who ?have felt' tinder pressure to do their 
classwork badly or at least not too weQ. - ' 

M The ; problem of children and schools coming into consistent opposition, is 
certainly < not restricted to i the lndian schools, but in many cases it is serious 
with them, and ± believe will continue unless more adequate dormitory care is 
given to the children. The defenders t of the Indian boarding schools halve some- 
times pointed out that, many upper class children are sent to boarding school and 
that in some casesrthis is considered^ a privilege* Private boarding schools present 
an interesting contrast to tbertBIA system. In most : cases, there are many more 
people^ responsible for caring ; for the children outside of class, -and there is n 
crucial difference in the attitude of the children and the school personnel* ; towards 
one another. Even i in father strict and repressive private brarding schools, the 
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children feel that they and. their families are every bit the equals if not the 
superiors of those running the school. If the rules seem oppressive, the natural 
reaction of the students is to rebelliously consider the school to be in the wrong. 

It is probably a rare experience for upper class boarding school students to be 
told that their parents’ way of life is -a disgrace. The Indian boarding school 
students, on the other hand, are told directly or indirectly that the school and 
its personnel are their superiors, and that if they don’t fit in well they are at 
fault. 

Obviously hiring more instructional aides will not automatically solve these 
problems, but it is hard to see how they can be solved without doing so. The 
suggestion we recently heard from the Bureau of Pupil-Personnel Services that 
what needs to be done is to hire more psychologists, social workers, and other 
professionals does not seem adequate. Even if many of these people could be 
recruited, their task would be to try to correct the results of a bad situation, 
which itself would remain unchanged. Attempts by people in these new posi- 
tions to redirect the work of the dormitory staff of the schools, would be 
severely limited by the shortages of personnel. If, on the other hand, they try 
to follow traditional methods of individual therapy or casework, they will be 
able to reach only a small portion of the students who need help, and they will 
be hampered by being outside the situation in which the problems arise. 1 

With the same money that would be necessary to hire a force of professionals, 
a more effective force of paraprof essionals could be recruited. It is often difficult 
to find good professionals who are eager to go to live in remote areas. There are 
lots of potential good dormitory attendants living near the schools already. I 
think that in many ways these people would be more valuable than professionals 
from outside the community. The local people know the children, their language 
and their ways, and the children trust them more readily than they do non- 
Indians whose language and behavior is strange to them. To hire more pro- 
fessionals without noticeably increasing the numbers of instructional aides, 
would perpetuate a bad situation which we of the mental health program along 
with many others have been trying hard to correct. There is an unfortunate 
tradition of self-doubt among the aides. Often in the past, and occasionally in 
the present they have been told that they are not- qualified to ‘counsel’ the 
children. The result has been that many aides avoid trying to help children 
in trouble when they could do an excellent job. Hiring professional counselors 
without helping the aides to have more time to work with the children would 
be another effective step; in convincing the -aides that they are supposed to 
be drill sergeants . and floor polishers but not substitute parents- -v-'; * 

If we want the children to feel that the schools think they are important 
individuals who deserve and will get good care, the staffing of the schools 
will have to be ■ changed . The situation as it now is, tells ’ the children : that 
they should turn themselves; off outside the classroom and make no trouble. 
A good example is the case : of night care. Nig^~ is* a particularly difficult time 
for many children, particularly for those ^ away from home. It is a time of 
nightmare and . sleeplessness for many, and - yet it is standard practice to have 
one night attendant per 150 or . more children and to relegate the least capable 
people to this important job. Night attendants indeed are paid even less than 
instructional aides, and there is almost never any enhance for them to know 
anything., about the children when they should ,be : helping.' KEn the past, when 
I have ■ talked . about t this problem, il have been told' by school personnel that 
nothing .much happens at night .but they^ hear this from the "night* attendants 
who. generally *■ aren’t aroun d %hen > needed, and I hear about the troubles that 
do dome up, from boarding- school children who are ^iny patients. ^ ' fv s ■ : 

In the course of our work- with the schools over? the past two 1 years!* we have 
had many chances to meet with ; groups of instructional - aides - and teacher- 
counselors in a number of schools. These meetings have^been at least instructive 
to us and I think they have had some value for the schools. One project in 
particular has been . interestlng iand^may -‘be - example of what would be a 
way of helping the aides to make the most of ne w opportunities of counselling 
the children; which T, hope will be coming. v r - ! ^ | f 

Xiast December, T> r. : ^William Benham; Assistant Area Director for Educa- 
tion, of ; the Nava jo s Area of the BIA; gave us the opportunity to set up a pilot 
project for.* increasing the ffidllsT of ^.tlie guidance staff of a boarding school. He 
arranged that members of the education staff 1 should be able to work with us^‘ 
and throughout the project we a haver had the benefit -of the help of -a number 
of .the staff members of Dr.; Benham’s office; as well as that of Mr Ernest 
' 'agnuson, Superintendent of Education i for the Fort Defiance* Agency, and 
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members of bis staff. Tbe school chosen for the project was the Teyel Elementary 
School, and all of the people working there have been most- helpful to us. 

We decided to attempt intensive consultation with the entire staff of the 
guidance department. The consultants were Mr. Magnuson, four BIA Educa- 
tional Specialists, and seven members of the Mental Health team. The group 
was divided into six pairs, all but one of which had one BIA and one PUS 
member, and each pair of consultants conducted weekly meetings with a group 
of eight to ten instructional aides and teacher-counselors. Most groups met 
sixteen times. The members of the groups were told that we were meeting in 
order to help them to find ways of solving psychological problems presented by 
their children, and that we' would try to do this by having free discussions of 
any cases, specific problems or other topics the group wanted to bring up. We 
were initially worried that the aides would be reticent about discussing problems, 
and were greatly pleased to find that in the main they were hot. Many interesting 
cases were presented and followed from week to week, and a number of general 
problems were examined and possible solutions discussed before and after they 
were tried. We were pleased to see that most of the members of the groups seemed 
enthusiastic about the meetings, and were moved to try out new approaches to 
old tasks. Though it is impossible to know in this field precisely what .causes 
what, it seemed to uf that the meetings were helpful to the individual students 
whose cases were followed, and that the meetings stimulated thought ana. inno- 
vation on the part of the guidance staff. What might be most important is that 
the very existence of the program reinforced the aides’ belief that counseling 
is their most important job and that they should work on their own initiatiye. 

The meetings were of course helpful to the consultants in increasing our 
understanding of boarding school problems. The groups developed ideas of things 
that should be done, some of which have already been tried and some of which 
require changes beyond the scopo of one school. It became clear that people ifvere 
not talking to one another enough. Often questions were raised about a child s 
behavior in the classroom and none of the members of the guidance department 
knew anything about it, because they hadn't talked with any of the members 
r>f the ac ademi c department. We encouraged the aides to visit: the classrooms 
and to exch ang e information about their children with the teachers, and we also 
suggested that the children’s grades be sent to the dormitory staff, since, in 
the main, they had no knowledge of how the students were doing academically. 
Informal talks increased but it; seems likely that' only Some formal structure 
for consultation between departments will make h ; permanent difference. We 
thought that our ' meetings showed that discuss! dn of the problems of the school 
among those directly concerned produced greater’ understanding even without 
any special guidance from the consultants, and I think that we have demon- 
strated the value of open discussion of mutual' problems among the staff on a 
regular 1 and formal basis; Such meetings would be valuable in any school and 
r»i n ^ L Aiu-side helb. We believe “that ‘our technique 1 can be of value in 
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Knowledge of the family proved to be very important in another type of run- 
ning away. We encountered a number of boys and girls who remained at home 
for days or weeks after running away. When the aides visited they found that 
the parents were distrustful of the school and not at all convinced that their 
children should be there. Sometimes the children had run away because they 
wanted to miaa an exam or because they were embarrassed by having been caught 
in some kind of trouble. Then they would tell their parents that the aides were 
beating them up. The parents not having a very high opinion of the school to 
h r rin with, believed them and indignantly kept them at home. We found that 
many of the children who ran away and were otherwise poor students came from 
families with a low regard for the school. Visits from aides who were obviously 
intelligent and devoted to the students helped, but the problem seems to call for 

br ^wTbad opinion that many Indian families have of the boarding schools is 
partly realistic. They know of the inadequate staffing of the dormitories and the 
troubles that result, and as this situation improves so will the opinion that the 
community forma of the schools. In addition, many parents remember the days 
when life was much harder in the schools; when speaking Navajo was never 
allowed, and punishments were often arbitrary and severe. Sometimes these con- 
ditions still persist and word of them spreads more rapidly than of the Improve- 
ment that has been taking place. In general, the people have insufficient contact 
with the schools and do not feel a proper sense of possession about them. 

Theoretically , parents are welcome in the schools, but not all staff members 
welcome them, and many parents are too shy to come without a great effort 
being made to invite them. At the Rock Point School, a special Program for par- 
ents is provided every Friday afternoon when families come to take their children 
home for the weekend. Such efforts, if more widespread, could be a great help 

In convincing parents that their children are well off in school. ■ 

Another valuable step for improving the schools relations with their com- 
munities and for improving the schools themselves, is to give the communities 
more voice in their administration. This trend is now in its painful beginning 
stage. L<ocal chapters of the Navajo tribe are being consulted more and more 
„ wirt they are being encouraged to form education committees, where there were 
none before. This is a tricky business. Two opposite tendencies often appear 
and defeat the purpose of such community boards. On the one hand, they can be 
treated as pleasant and entertaining display pieces without any real power. Jf 
they are treated this way no good comes of it either as a public relations effort or 
aSHneffort toflnd ways of Winning the school better. On the other hand, giving 
c ommun ity groups authority but no guidance can be even more disastrous. I sus- 
pect that when this happens it is due to hostility, conscious or unconscious, to the 
notion of giving communities any power at all. Basically the reasoning ii^ Well 
give them authority if you want us to, and watch what a mess they makeof it. 
Unlike most large institutions, the BIA schools are not used to 

Such groups elsewhere depend on the professional staff of their institutions 
to educate them and inform them on the technical details of their ^^vj^uttbey 
can and do exercise great authority in policy setting and hi ^ ng . 
the P An g h Rock Demonstration School, where there is a school board of this 
kind, the community has shown its ability to safeguar d t he school against ma - 
in* serious mistakes, to suggest new and valuable programs and to improve old 
ones. In addition, the parents of the students are proud of the school and sup- 

^The dormitory parent program that has beten tried at several schools is promis- 
ing as a solution to several problems. In this plan, parents from_the neighbor- 
hood of the school are employed temporarily in the dormitories. It is a partial 
remedy to the lack of dormitory personnel, and any help in that direction is 
welcome. It gives grea ter impetus to the idea that the schools should^ provide 
substitute parents, and it brings the school and the community closer together. 
The parents who have taken part in the program hare seen not on iy ^at is 
rood about the schools but they also have a new appreciation of how difficult the 
scbooTs Job Is. Some of the aides in our program at Teyel were very pleased to 
^00 ^hat , hard time some of 'the dormitory parents had after these samte parents 
had complained about the aides for not working hard enough. . ■ _ , 

One of th e most difficult problems that came up in our discussions at Teyel 
was the need for special education. Our experience suggests that there are about 
Se seme percentage of retarded and Seriously emotionally disturbed children 
this Navajo as among the population at large. This fact presents serious 
difficulty, ho w ever, because the classes for such children are not nearly large 
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enough to fill the need. The regular schools are faced with a difficult choice 
whenever they deal with this kind of student. They must decide to take some 
of the already inadequate time for care of the normal children and devote it to a 
single individual or they must neglect the real needs of a child who could be 
helped, and hope that he will get by somehow. Usually, the situation deteriorates 
to the point where the student is excluded from school and sent home because 
there is so special class to send him to. _ , 

Two years ago, Mrs. Frances Bontzen of the 'Washington Office of the B1A 
Branch of Education, conducted an excellent pilot project for finding and edu- 
cating retarded children. A sample population was screened and the children 
who were found to be in need of special education were provided it by classes 
at the Teec Nos Pos Boarding School. Many of the children were enabled to re- 
turn to regular classes after only one year The project and the report which 
it ‘produced are models of intelligence and the efficient use of limited funds. 

It was hoped that the pilot project would serve as a model for screening all 
the school children in the BIA schools of the Navajo area, and that similar 
classes could be started in other parts of the reservation. The Public Health 
Service provided the medical portions of the screening done in the original 
project and we were eager to cooperate in this way again. Mrs. Bontzen did a 
great deal of advance work for screening the children in the Tube City Agency, 
but unfortunately, the funds that were to be available for this work were cut 
and finally, Mrs. Bontzen was called away from the work she had started so 
that she would be available for administrative assistance in Washington. It is 
my understanding that the screening will be continued, though without Mrs. 
Bontzen to provide her intelligent guidance and unique experience* and that 
no funds are going to be available to set up more classes. It seems to me that 
Mrs. Bontzen ’s withdrawal from this project is an example of putting adminis- 
trative convenience ahead of the needs of the children. 

The needs of the children are easy to neglect in any institution that deals with 
them. Children are small, not always very influential in the community, and are 
Immat ure, and so it is easy to blame them if they are dissatisfied or in trouble. 
Budgets, job position descriptions, and incident reports are much easier for us to 
see in the course of our administrative work, but if our whole big structure 
of schools and hospitals is to have any use at all, we must keep our eyes on 
what is best for the children. 

It seems to me that this need is particularly great in Indian education. Not 
only are we dealing with children but with children who are faced with making 
a jump from one way of life to another. If the children are to learn anything, 
they must feel confident that they have been entrusted to people who want to 
take good care of them and wlio have the ability and the time to do so. I think 
this is the most important job in education. Half of mankind must make the 
same jump as our Indian students if we are ever to get out of the trouble we 
are in everywhere in the world, and the world watches us to see how much help 
we c an be to our own American children who come from another culture. W e 
will never succeed without great effort and we will never succeed if we try to 
fit the children into some preselected cultural niche of our choosing. But by 
valuing each child and providing good care for him we can help him to want to 
learn what he needs to learn and to become the kind of person that he- himself 
finds is best for him to be ; so that he can make his own unique contribution to 
humanity. 
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Innovations in Indian Education, Tuba City Elementary School, 

Tuba City, Ariz. 

(By Hadley Thomas) 

The faculty and administrators of the Tuba City Elementary 
School, feeling- dissatisfaction with the way traditional teaching 
methods met student needs, decided to make changes m the school 
program, the curriculum, and the school s organization. They felt 
that the proper changes would enable them to handle theiir important 
problems better, and that by changing the old patterns of their activi- 
ties and the content of their curriculum, they could teach the 
individual student more effectively. 

basic problems 

Many of the students have a limited background in the use of E nglteh,and 
very different social and cultural experiences from those of most 
ing children. Consequently, the school needs grouping in more subject content 
areas than just reading; for example, in arithmetic, science, social studies. and 
spelling. Many of the Indian students need adult help at all times, even w 
what are usually independent types of activities. . , , 

Teacher strengths in different areas and special skills were going unused, and 
the teacher had to spend too much time in duties of a routine, noneducational 
nature; duties such as making lunch reports, filling out registers, 
yard activities, and grading papers. Specialized teaching materials for deyeiop- 
ing pupil skill in oral English were needed, but the teachers lacked time for 

Pr c^oS 8 homSchool relations for many Indian students were needed; but the 
teachers did not feel they could visit the homes of some students, and the parents 

would not come to the school. _ 

Families of the students needed a better understanding of the school s health 
program, and the nurse needed to be able to go to the homes of pupils who had 
problems in regard to health. 

THE REORGANIZATION 

It was decided to go into a team teaching program in the first three grades, 
with two teachers and a teacher aide to work with each group of fifty to fifty- 
five students in a double-room area. . . 

Funds to put up a building for such a program were not available, conse- 
quently, it was necessary to remodel the existing facilities to create the double- 
room areas required. This was done by removing the partitions between two 
adjacent classrooms ; cabinets were built for dividers, and special audio-visual 
equipment was purchased for each unit. 

This remodeling gave a basic space of 24 feet by 62 feet for each team to 
teach in. Half of each such area is used for large group instruction. The other 
half is divided by a book case and cabinets into two equal-sized small areas for 

small group instruction. ^ 

The large area of the unit has space to seat all students assigned to the team. 
The teacher aide usually works in this portion of the room, helping children with 
their independent activities, while the teachers work with selected groups in the 
small areas 

Each teacher on the team takes a group of children, from one to as many 
as twenty-five, into one of the small areas. There she works with that group 
according to the children’s needs. , . 

Thus, die new room organization permits the student to receive individual 
attention at all times. In the small group areas they receive individual atten- 
tion from the teacher and the instruction suited to their needs. In the large 
group areas, they work independently but receive help and support from the 
teacher aide. The children are, consequently, constantly given the opportunity 
to learn at their own speed and level. 

The teachers can now group the students for all subjects and activities in 
optimum-sized groups and in any one of the special areas for instruction. The 
teachers themselves can teach in the areas of their strength. One teacher may 
work in language arts while the other member of the team teaches science and 
arithmetic. 
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Since the teachers are relieved of non-instructional duties by the aides taking 
of the roll grading of papers, making out of reports, running off of ditto work, 
etc the teachers have time for more thorough preparation of each day s work 
and for overall planning to achieve the long range goals of the system. 

The most important aspect of the team teaching unit is the daily fanning, 
which is done by the teachers of a team and their aide During the planning 
period, each member of the team plans her activities for the coming ay s 
each person knows what is expected of her and how it relates to the work 
of the others. The materials that will be needed for the following day are 
planned for and prepared so that the work will go smoothly and effectively. 
Teacher time is thus planned to be used in full, and the aide can take students 
to the library or the cafeteria, handle yard duty, set up visua* aids equip- 
ment or supervise students doing independent work as needed. 

With three persons functioning simultaneously, the three areas of the team 
teaching classroom are used to the full. Bach area is equipped ^ith vlaaal 
aid screens and blackout curtains for the use of a 16mm movie projector, a 
35mm filmstrip projector, and an 8mm movie projector. These visual aids are 
to be found in each team-teaching classroom. There is also a tape recorder, 
a record player, and a language consolette in each team’s room. 

UNGRADED BOOMS 

There are always a few students in each grade level who give no indication of 
academic progress during the school year. These students from the first, second, 
and third grades were identified by the teachers, the nurse, the principal, and 
by means of tests and were then placed in special, nongraded classes. In each 
class there were twenty-five to twenty-seven students, one teacher, and one 
teacher aide. The students were given a special program of studies. Those who 
made nor ma l progress academically for a year under this arrangement were 

returned to regular teaching units at the end of the year. , . . 

Several of the students chosen for nongraded. classes received psychological 
eval ua tions in an attempt to identify those with learning problems. The earlier 
the identification in a student’s life, the better. 

SOME VISITOR AIDES 

In addition to classroom teacher aides, home visitor aides were employed by 
the school. They make home-school contact with the traditional Indian families 
by visiting homes, taking teachers to visit the parents, and bringing parents to 
tlio school 

By their work, they have opened an avenue of communication that did not 
exist before. Many parents who have come to school with the aides (both men) 
had never been to the school. Teachers, with the aides, visited homes that had 
never had a teacher in them. Parents feel that they now have a voice in the 
school, a voice which they lacked before. Similarly, the teachers feel that they 
can reach families quite inaccessible before. 

ntjbse’s aide 

The school nurse needed someone who spoke Navajo to help her with the 
school health program ; so a nurse’s aide was employed. She helps to interpret 
health concepts to students, to families, and to the community at large. She also 
assists the nurse in the school office by caring" for sores^ cuts and scratches, etc. 

MATERIALS PREPARATION' CENTER 

Because many of the materials needed for the new program are of a very spe- 
cial nature, they are not readily available from commercial sources. This means 
that the teachers themselves must develop the materials and need a special 
room with equipment for materials preparation. The use of aides for non-teach- 
ing duties gives the teachers time for the preparation of materials. 

The materials preparation center was originally a teacher’s lounge and store- 
room. The room now contains a darkroom, a tape production room, and a gen- 
eral production area, where there fire duplicating machines, laminating machines, 
and typewriters. The center is used solely for producing materials needed in the 
classroom. 
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learning resources center 

In order to supplement programs, a film library, a filmstrip library, and varied 
resources materials were incorporated, into tlie elementary school library, 
teachers can now go to this one place to get all films, filmstrips, transparencies, 
pictures, reference books, language tapes, records, professional books, and chil- 
dren's books for any unit in a subject field. . . , , , „ fA 

A librarian aide was employed to gather unit materials, check out to 

the students, and care for the center. She works closely with the teacher 
teacher aides. 

COMMUNICATION CENTER 

This center was planned to meet the needs of the students in oral English- 
They require much oral drill, hearing the teacher, ha ving her k ^ o them, and 
hearing themselves. The communications center is a 36 station language labora- 
tory with multiple programming devices and visual projectors. This [equipment 
permits visual presentation in conjunction with the use of tapes. Glasses are 
scheduled to use the center daily. 

RESULTS OF THE REORGANIZATION 

The present organization has produced the following discernible benefits . 

The students in team units get constant individual help from an adult. 

Small group instruction is presented in a number of subject areas rather than 

^Tfeachears, being freed of non -beaching duties, now concentrate on teaching. 
There is strong daily planning in the team unite. , . 

The student receives instruction, from more than one teacher, in the teacher's 

ar ^he°s^odM^ thro^^ daily association with three adults, identifies with at 

last one, if not all of them. ^ 

Test results show good academic growth in different areas. More students 
in each grade level are closer to the national norm on standardized achieve- 

is higher than in any previous year. Students* don't want to miss 

school - 

nhiMrcn with, special learning problems ore being identified methodically, at 

There are closer home-school relationships. More teachers are visiting student 
homes, and more Indian parents are coining to the school. 

Teachers are making specialized teaching materials, such as filmstrips, slides, 
lang ua g e tapes, pictures, etc., and are using them in their teaching. 

Resource materials are being used more effectively in daily programs. 

For more detailed information write to : Tuba City Elementary School, Tuba 
City, Arizona 86045. 



Social and Cultubal Considerations in the Development of Manpower 

Programs for Indians 

(A paper delivered at the National Conference on Manpower Pro- 
grams for Indians, held ir Kansas City, Missouri, February 16, 1967 
by William H. Kelly, Elector, Bureau of Ethnic Research, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Arizona, Tucson.) 



It has been my experience in Arizona that if you want a job you can get special 
attention and special services from the Arizona State Employment Office by iden- 
tifying yourself as an Indian. Whoever you talk to will bend ever backwards and 
even break some rules to put you to work. ^ 

One of the men most highly respected by Indians in Arizona was James Roark, 
in all the years he served as head of the Arizona Employment Office, I never knew 
him to mlrm an opportunity to attend a meeting or a conference on Indi a n affairs. 
Indian leaders paid attention to what he had to say because he understood their 
special problems and because he was both realistic and sympathetic. Charles A. 
Boyle and his department heads have Inherited and carried forward this tradi- 
tion, and I do not doubt that this holds true in other states since it has obviously 
been the ‘policy of the United States Employment Service to make an extra effort 
where Indians are concerned. 
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Jfc is my assignment to speak of some taking the liberty, there- 

development of manpower programs for Inmans. I a^at king e _ £ t office 

fore of addressing myself to some problems that lie behind tne employment 

“SSL? ~£2g 

gssts; •»* ■«*— «* in<uan 

•TSSrtlS ygg^fgy/S ggft^^ssg 

includes the full time worke^ the ^rt wori^M outnumbers the 

™ S “w£&rs", the cynically 

“SSSSSStM*- ^S3£ 

above, the ‘workers and Lttie < dl , . when the TJ.S.E.S. designates a 

SSss? 5 e ^ 

“ A^rd^t^t^B'S^n^IndSn Afta£S“fcMn 40 to EM.” a^^ral 
pnS^NUUh -^t me ten you how poor Indians are: Unemployment on the 

of the Committee oh Labor and PubUc Welfare of the Seaate m 

196SL the Bureau of Indian Affairs filed the following statement . ‘Becau se it 
would be unrealistic to measure the need for employment on the ^^^tvai fo ns 

. a., nnmhcr of Tnfll fl’"** actively seeking work’ without success, t he B ureau 

Ss^LdSSSSer de^S^of unemployment. Our estimates of unemployment are 
f^sedlS tobor for^e^^nates that Includes all Indians of working age who are 
nti^er u^mJloyST Sse of physieaTor men^ljia^«»^r upj JgmfljAto 
for employmmt because of enrollment in sdipol, of fiunily ^ 

^ri^MtoS^ntT^eresnlting survey, the first to be made, simultaneously of 
Sl ^^LtiinsT iSca^rfabor ftSs of about 120,000. 

kalf^whose members were employed. Half of the employment. In turn, was of 

^Not^BO^ nercent, not 30 percent, not even ten percent of the In d i a n s inthe 
TTvdted States are unemp loi^d. This does not mean that the Indians are not in 
S£mL ^era^i^Sty ofTronbte, but the descriptive wards are idleness and 

“Sy Stet^SfhSds support. In the I960 U S. Census. «llg^ 

percent of 163,837 Tn dtan males In this country were designated as being un 
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